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MILITARY PUNISHMENTS. 


By a Miuitagy OFrFIcer. 


‘An army,’ says Locke, ‘is a collection of armed men bound to 
obey one man.’ This connecting link cannot exist without disci- 
pline, and of military discipline various kinds have been known. The 
methods employed have in all cases ranged between two extremes ; 
at one end has been the fear of punishment, at the other the 
stimulus of reward. Where the first has principally obtained, 
numerous penalties for giving effect to it have been included within 
the military code. In some cases commanders have been content 
with such physical tortures as they could themselves devise and 
infict; in others they have availed themselves of the punishments 
provided by the civil law. Soldiers have been kept to their duty by 
the bastinado and stick; they have been compelled to run the 
gauntlet between lines of their comrades, and have died under their 
blows. They have been hanged, drawn, and quartered, sometimes 
disembowelled alive; have been branded on the cheek or tongue, 
maimed or mutilated, and deprived of their limbs. Where many 
Were in fault, and to punish all would have seriously diminished 
aumerical strength, every tenth man has been shot, or the dice-box 
rattled upon a‘drum-head under the gallows-tree has decided who 
should die. In other cases the men themselves have acted as the 
executioners of their fellows, and with many refined and ingenious 
processes have wreaked vengeance upon recalcitrants. The strappado, 
the picket, tying neck and heels, were methods of inflicting exqui- 
‘ile pain, which would have been highly esteemed by the familiars 
of the Holy Office, or by savages, whose delight is to torture their 
fellow-man. Last of all, soldiers have been sent to gaol or the 
galleys, to herd with felons and miscreants of the deepest dye, to 


tag at the oar, to languish in chains, or end their days expatriated 
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on a distant and pestilential soil. On the other hand, although it 
has never been possible absolutely to forego the power to punish 
the same or still greater results have been attained by appealing tg 
the different affections of which human nature is susceptible, The 
promise of promotion in this world, of Paradise in the next, the 
influences of patriotism panting for freedom, of religious enthusiagm 
aglow with proselytising fervour, of loyal devotion to a person org 
cause—each and all of these have, when possible, been utilised 
by military leaders to perfect the discipline of their armies, ang 
secure the unhesitating submission of their men. Mahomet did 
more to stir the pulses of his fanatical followers by the hope of 
future recompense than by the dread of immediate pain. Napoleon 
sought equally to establish a high standard of emulation and honow 
among his soldiers, to incite them to the greatest efforts, by a ready 
appreciation of their services, accompanied by liberal rewards. 
With us in England the tendency has been too uniformly towards 
a discipline of repression. Our soldiers have never been coaxed 
by praise to deeds of valour or duty. They have been coerced 
rather than persuaded; driven rather than led into good behaviour. 
Those who have governed them have had their hands tied, and 
have been usually unable to put in requisition the higher mo- 
tives and incentives which others have so successfully employed. 
Napoleon, no bad judge of what they had already done, recognised 
this when he declared that under his system British soldiers would 
have been capable of anything in the world. ‘ What might not be 
hoped from the English army,’ he cries, ‘if each who behaved well 
had the chance of becoming a general some day!’ But such aspira- 
tions even now are seldom if ever likely to be fulfilled ; in those days 
they would have been deemed too wildly impossible to be seriously 
entertained. There was no certain distinction then for those who 
behaved well, but there was a short and sharp reckoning for all who 
behaved ill. The details of the penalties inflicted not fifty years ago 
for military misconduct are almost too sickening to print. It is on 
record that for even trifling offences men were brought to the hal- 
berds and flogged within an inch of their lives. The lashes wetp 
counted by hundreds. Sometimes, to prolong the agony, they were 
given in instalments, or with long intervals between the strokes. 


The cats employed were terrible instruments, their tails pickled 2 . 


brine and wielded by stalwart lads, who were themselves punished if 
they failed to lay on. The bystanders, when novices, often fainted 
at the sight ; the whole parade shuddered; the culprit rent the aif 
with his shrieks, and yet every appeal would be made in vain to the 
colonel’s adamantine heart. It may be urged that in those times 
our army was composed of the very worst materials ; that it was t 
cruited from the lowest classes ; that gaols were emptied anda modi- 
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ged form of conscription put in force to fill its ranks, which con- 
tained in consequence felons, vagrants, paupers, and vagabonds of 
every hue. No doubt, as was shown in the Peninsula, regiments 
thas constituted committed serious excesses. Wellington him- 
lf, who knew full well their fighting value, had too frequently to 
stigmatise their rank misconduct in the most scathing language 
he had.at command. ‘Discipline,’ he declared after Burgos, ‘ had 
deteriorated in a greater degree than he had ever witnessed or read 
ofin any army.’ ‘There was constant work for a provost-marshal 
and nineteen assistants. The military courts were perpetually busy. 
Yet even then there were regiments, the élements of which had 
originally been precisely the same, which, in the face of temptation, 
maintained their orderliness without any severely repressive mea- 
sures. They had been differently handled. They had at their head 
men of spirit and determination, who, while they would not suffer 
the slightest dereliction of duty, were yet able to enforce discipline 
by the sheer strength of their will. The influence of their personal 
authority permeated every rank. They were firm and unyielding, 
but they were also temperate and humane. They did better than 
punish for misconduct ; by strict and impartial justice, by untiring 
consideration and thoughtfulness, they forged such a close bond of 
uion between themselves, their officers, and their men, that a 
simple appeal or a hint of disapprobation anticipated and removed 
all causes for offence. 

What was possible under the peculiarly difficult conditions of 
those times ought surely to be attainable now. But it is to be 
feared that the traditions of government by severity rather than 
concession still too generally obtain. The first impulse of the 
average military officer is, as it always was, towards condign punish- 
ment as the only means by which discipline can be maintained. 
He will tell you that it is as necessary to punish as it is to drill. 
The one is no less indispensable for conduct and demeanour than 
the other is for proficiency in mancuvre. The colonel who is most 
popular with his captains and subalterns is he who, in the orderly- 
room, is certain to ‘drop heavily on to the men.’ This evidence 
ofa harsh and unrelenting spirit has been continuously displayed. 
It was at the bottom of the resolute opposition which all military 
officers made, fifty or sixty years ago, to the first crusaders against 
the ‘cat.’ When Sir Francis Burdett, Romilly, Hobhouse, and 
Hume raised their voices in protest, year after year, they were 
‘neountered always with the statement that all general officers of 
standing and experience insisted upon the paramount necessity for 

® retention of the power to flog. This necessity was, in a 
measure, disproved by the fact that even when greatly circumscribed, 
wher the doses in which it was administered had been greatly 
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reduced, no evil consequences ensued. We have the experience of 
the Crimean war, moreover, to show that the ‘cat? ig not indis- 
pensable. Then, in what was, perhaps, the finest army we ever 
sent into the field, discipline was long maintained with the most 
sparing employment of the lash. Yet there are many officers 
misled by their prejudices, inherited or long held, who still cling to 
the notion that without corporal punishment an army would fall to 
pieces in the field. It is they who are bolstering up the Govern. 
ment of to-day in their obstinate refusal to retain what the general 
feeling of the country, and of the chief military authorities themselves, 
has condemned. They are too short-sighted to see how far these pre- 


judices lead them. They cannot realise that the mere existence-of 


such a punishment is a disgrace to their noble profession. They 
hear with complacency, instead of repelling with scorn, the language 
of those who argue on their side, and who seek to bracket their 
men with garrotters and other criminals for whom all methods of 
correction, except flogging, have failed. Still less are they alive to 
the incontrovertible fact, that so long as this great shadow lies 
over the service, its tone and general character can never be raised. 
Decent folk will always shrink from taking the shilling while a 
chance, however vague and remote, that they may some day be 
flogged continues to haunt their brains. This is no mere sentimental 
expression, no empty figure of speech. It is a sound and solid 
objection, and cannot be ignored. What Napoleon wrote years ago, 
when abolishing the lash, is as true now as then: ‘ Whatever 
debases a man,’ he says, ‘cannot be serviceable. What sense of 
honour can a man have who is flogged before his comrades? When 
a soldier has been debased by stripes, he cares little for his own 
reputation, or the honour of his own country.’ This may be 
exaggerated language, less applicable to the stolid Briton than to 
the more mercurial Gaul. But the remark of that other eminent 
Frenchman ought to touch us more nearly, who said, ‘ You English 
have a society to prevent cruelty to animals, and yet you flog your 
soldiers like wild beasts.’ 

It may, however, be conceded that there is some point in the 
argument that when flogging is abolished, as it is already practically, 
although not nominally, some efficient substitute must be found. We 
must not count upon the proximate advent of a kind of military 
millennium, in which all soldiers will be virtuous and well-behaved ; 
and pending this much-desired consummation, which is no hopelessly 
impossible ideal nevertheless, we must strengthen discipline with 
some other forms of repression. That nothing has as yet been dis- 
covered is a proof of our lack of inventiveness with regard to mili- 
tary punishments. We are at an absolute standstill in this respect. 
The treatment for minor offences is much what it was in the ume 
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of Marlborough and Wolfe. - Confinement to barracks, extra drills, 
extra duties, continue as of old, although some refinements of cru- 
elty, such as ‘ bottling,’ the dry-room, and log have entirely disap- 
peared.* In more serious léches, in time of peace, our military 
rulers are satisfied to imitate and utilise the methods in force under 
the common criminal law of the land. Yet the conditions of pun- 
ishment are entirely different. A thief is incarcerated as much to 
keep him out of harm’s way as to subject him to personal discom- 
fort. The soldier, when sent to prison, undoubtedly suffers incon- 
venience, but his absence inflicts not a little upon his better-behaved 
comrades also. They have not only to perform his duty while he is 
away, but they must submit to the disgrace of enforced companion- 
ship with a gaol-bird when he returns, for avery large percentage 
of the soldiers now sentenced to imprisonment expiate their offences 
in the ordinary civil gaols. The military prisons, called into exist- 
ence specially for them, will not contain more than a detachment, 
and the great balance are relegated to the places which contain 
the common criminals of the country. Although the system in 
these prisons is generally excellent, and separation of classes of 
prisoners is insisted upon, there cannot fail to be a certain de- 
moralisation from the implied association. But a still stronger argu- 
ment is that any kind of imprisonment, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term, is for the soldier a mistake. Prison discipline, prison 
regimen, prison rules, cannot fail to tell upon him, and he must be 
physically inferior when he again becomes a free man. He dete- 
norates also professionally : he must forget his exercises and lose 
some of his military character. Other nations have solved this 
difficulty by the establishment of disciplinary corps. The main idea 
of these is that, although still military bodies, their discipline is 
far more rigorous than that of any other body of men. To a 
lengthened deprivation of liberty are added the loss of all those 
lesser luxuries which soldiers especially value, and the obligation 
towork constantly and hard, not alone in professional exercises, but 
at severe manual labour. When an offender is relegated to a dis- 
ciplinary corps he is replaced in his own regiment by another re- ~ 
cruit. Thus the various drawbacks to ordinary relegation to gaol 
are minimised, the length of sentences may be extended almost 
indefinitely, so as to give full effect to corrective influences, while 
the value of the labour performed contributes appreciably to the re- 
duction of the expenses of maintenance. It is difficult to under- 
stand why something similar has not been attempted for our army 


7 ‘ Bottling’ was also called cold burning, and consisted in pouring water down 
ns offender's body drop by drop. The ‘ dry-room’ meant lengthened imprisonment in 
ee the ‘log’ was fastening a heavy shot to the offender’s leg by a 
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before this. The merits of the system have been repeatedly im 
pressed upon our military authorities, but they persistently selene 
to give it a trial. Yet many plausible reasons can be adduced in 
favour of it, not the weakest of which is that these disciplinary 
corps or establishments, when properly organised, would provide 
for the execution of new works in fortresses or the Vicinity of gar. 
rison towns. 
But they might be expected to do much more. Easily consti. 
tuted anywhere, at home or abroad, and securing always to those 
committed to them the penalties of hard work, rough fare, and irk. 
some restraint, they might supply the much-needed substitute fo 
corporal punishment in the field. All that can be said against them 
would be that the retribution they inflicted might be somewhat slow, 
and perhaps remote in its incidence. Example should be more 
prompt. and summary to be sufficiently and immediately deterrent, 
But would the cat-of-nine-tails, as it has most recently been adminis. 
tered in the army, fulfil these conditions? Flogging may frighten 
the would-be offender by its unknown horrors, but it would hardly 
check the hardened ruffian who has once come under the stroke, 
The fact is that corporal punishment with the regulation army cat, 
wielded by the weak arm of a drummer-boy, has long since ceased to 
be a sharp and certain corrective. There are cases on record when 
soldiers resumed duty within a few hours of a close acquaintance 
with it. Under these circumstances no very acute recollection can 
be retained of the pain endured, and the man of evil propensities 
would hardly be restrained thereby from a repetition of his offence ; 
the area of its deterring influence, moreover, would gradually narrow 
as its mildness became more generally known. As an effective pun- 
ishment, therefore, it is really undeserving of the championship it 
receives. Not so the penalty of death. The infliction of this in 
extreme cases could not fail to be permanently impressive in its 
effects. Nor need we regard this terrible alternative with u- 
mixed repugnance. There are certain cases in which capital 
punishment can be the only effective deterrent. There are capital 
military crimes. To sack and ravish, to plunder and maltreat the in- 
offensive, are among these; so are rank insubordination amounting 
to mutiny, drunkenness on duty, and the neglect as a sentinel 
when vital issues are at stake, whereby an army is surprised and 
lives innumerable lost. Flogginy is really an insufficient penalty 
for such criminal offences as these. A more terrible example 18 
needed ; and this, the death penalty can alone be counted upon to 
supply. 
But while thus advocating various new forms of punishment, I 
cannot admit that discipline should continue to rely upon them for 
ever. It is high time that some effort should be made m the 
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other direction ; that the stimulus of reward, as I have already said, 
should be employed to maintain order rather than the fear of pains 
and penalties. Possibly before this could become a general rule 
some important changes in the constituent elements of the army 
would be necessary. A better stamp of men should be encouraged 
to enlist if we are to look for a higher tone. But as a first step 
towards inducing them to come forward, it is imperative that they 
should be made to understand that they will receive fair treatment— 
above all that they cannot under any circumstances be subjected to 
the ignoble and debasing punishment of stripes. It is only thus that 
we can hope to raise the standard of the British army to the level 
of those old soldiers of Cromwell, who were admitted by all European 
critics to be the finest troops in the world. ‘They were constant, 
conscientious, sober, strict... . Many fought on principle as well 
as pay; they were little mutinous or disputing commands; fair in 
their marches to friends, merciful in battle and success to their 
enemies.’ No penalties were necessary to maintain discipline 


among such men as these; neither death nor imprisonment, nor 
the lash least of all. 





LOVE AS DEATH 
(AFTER CRANACH). 


Her poor thin arms lay on the coverlet. 
In the deep inner gloom beyond the bed, 
Love, as a houseling priest, stooped down and wet 
Her wasted temples with choice oils, that shed 
Sweet calm about the chamber. The maids met 
Round the red ingle, with their fingers spread 
Against the glow, and sidelong faces set 
To catch the sufferer’s moaning. ‘Hush!’ they said, 
Shaking their heads at each, ‘she wandereth. 
She calls on Love, she who should call on Death! 
Dear heart, dear heart!’ Out in the quiet street 
The waiting priest-boys played, casting light breath 
About their tapers. Very still and sweet 
The flowers just trembled in the window-seat. 
THEOPHILE MARZIALS. 
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GREENE FERNE FARM. 


By THE AvuTHOoR oF ‘ THE GAMEKEEPER AT Home.’ 





V. EVENING. 


‘ Aw, aim for th’ Tump, measter ; aim for th’ Tump,’ said the carter, 
slanting his whip to indicate the direction. ‘When you gets thur, 
look’ee, go for th’ Cas’l; and when you gets thur, go athwert the 
Vuzz toward th’ Virs; and when you gets drough thaay, thur be 
Akkern Chace, and a lane as goes down to Warren. Tchek! 
Waught !’ 

At the foot of the Downs, along whose base the highway-road 
wound, Geoffrey had paused to take counsel of a carter, who had just 
descended with a load of flints, before venturing across the all-but- 
trackless hills. The man very civilly stopped his wagon and named 
the various landmarks by which he would have guided his own course 
to Andrew Fisher’s. Geoffrey had started early in the evening, 
intending to go all the way to Warren House, for he carried with him 
the rug (strapped to the saddle) which Margaret and May had for- 
gotten, and for which the rude old man had written. This mug, 
which Mrs. Estcourt gave him, was in fact his passport, for he 
scarcely knew how Margaret would take his coming to fetch her 
in that rather abrupt way. Guessing what the man meant more by 
the slant of his whip than his words, he turned off the road on to 
the sward, and ascended the hill. 

A long narrow shadow of man and horse, disproportionately 
stretched out, raced before him along the slope. The hoofs of the 
gray hardly cut the firm turf, dry with summer heat; the vivid 
green of spring had already gone, and a faint brown was just visible 
somewhere in the grass. Dark boulder stones—sarsens—bald and 
smooth, thrust their shoulders out of the sward here and there; 
hollowed out into curious cuplike cavities, in which, after a shower, 
the collected raindrops remained imprisoned in tiny bowls hard as 
the fabled adamant of medieval story. Round white bosses—white 
as milk, and globular like cannon-shot—dotted the turf, fang! 
not yet ripened into the dust of the puff-ball. Now and again oe 
iron shoes dashed an edible mushroom to pieces, turning the pil 
gills upwards to shrivel and blacken in the morrow’s sun. The bees 

rose with a shrill buzz from the white clover, which is the shep- 


herd’s sign of midsummer. Swiftly the gray sped along the slopes, 


the shadow racing before grew longer and fainter as the beams 0 
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the sun came nearly horizontally. Already the ridges cast a shadow 
‘sto the hollows—into the narrow coombes, where great flints and 
shalk fragments had rolled down and strewed the ground as with 
he wreck of a titanic skirmish. Thickets of green furze tipped 
with yellow bloom, and beneath, peeping out, the pale purple 
heath-flower. On the stunted hawthorn-bushes standing alone, 
stern sentinels in summer’s heat and winter’s storm, green peggles 
hardening, which autumn would redden and ripen for the thrush. 
Qdorous thyme and yellow-bird’s-foot lotus embroidering the grassy 
carpet ; wide breadths of tussocky grass, tall and tough, which the 
sheep had left untouched, and where the hare crouched in her 
form, hearkening to the thud of the hoofs. 

On past the steep wall of an ancient chalk-quarry, spotted with 
red streaks and stains as of rusty iron, where the ploughboys search 
for pyrites, and call them thunderbolts and ‘ gold,’ for when broken 
the radial metallic fibres glisten yellow. Pasta field of oats, rising 
hardly a foot high in the barren soil—in the corner an upturned 
plough with rusty share and wooden handles painted red. Down 
below in the plains between the hills squares of drooping barley and 
bold upstanding wheat, whose tender green the sun had invaded with 
advancing hues of gold. Over all the brooding silence of the summer 
eve, one brown lark alone singing in the air above the plain, far 
away from the distant ridge the faint tinkle of asheepbell. Now the 
sun was down the lower eastern atmosphere thickened with a dull 
red; the shepherds discerned the face of the sky, and said to-morrow 
would be fine. 

Up the steep side of the ‘ Tump’ at last, slackening speed per- 
force, and checking the gray on the summit. It was a great round 
lill, detached, and somewhat like a huge bowl inverted, with a small 
arcular level space, on what at a distance seemed an almost pointed 
apex, a space bare of aught but close-cropped herbage. Westwards 
was the dim vale, a faint mist blotting out steeple and tower—a 
mist blending with the sky at the horizon, and there all a-glow. 
Eastwards, ridge upon ridge, hill after hill, with spurs running out 
into the narrow plains between, and deep coombes. He gazed ear- 
nestly over these, looking for signs and landmarks, but found none. 
The rough trail was lost—the hoof-marks cut in the winter when 
the earth was soft were filled up by the swelling turf, and covered 
over with thyme. Those who laboured by day in the plains, weed- 
ing the fields, were gone down to their homes in the hamlets hidden © 
in the valleys. Ata venture he struck direct for the east, anxious 
to lose no time ; for he began to fear he should miss Margaret, and 
Soon afterwards luckily crossed the path of a shepherd-lad, whistling 
= he and his shaggy dog wended for ‘ whoam.’ 

Which is the way to Mr. Fisher’s ?’ asked Geoffrey. 
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‘Thaay be goin’ into th’ Mash to-morrow,’ answered the bo le 
| whose thoughts were differently engaged. y ‘ 
i ‘ Tell me the way to Mr. Fisher’s—the Warren.’ 
1 ‘We be got shart o’ keep ; wants zum rain, doant’ee zoo.’ 
‘Can’t you answer a question ?’ 
i ‘Thur’s a main sight o’ tackle in the Mash vor um.’ y 
| He was so used to being stopped and asked about hig shee 
| that he took it for granted Geoffrey was putting the same ik d 
tomed interrogatories. Every farmer cross-examines his neigh. h 
bour’s shepherd when he meets him. The ‘ Mash’ was doubtless h 
a meadow reclaimed from a marsh. , 
‘Land be terrable dry, zur.’ i 
| ‘Will you listen to me?’ angrily. ‘ Where’s the Warren? Q 
‘| ‘ Aw, mebbe you means ould Fisher’s ?’ b 
t ‘I mean Mr. Fisher’s.’ 9 
} ‘A’ be auver thur,’ pointing north-east. i 
t * How far ?’ ¥ 
| ‘ Aw, it be a akkerd road,’ doubtfully, as he looked Geoffrey up I 
I and down and it dawned on him slowly that it was a stranger. t 
‘T’ll give you a quart if you will show me.’ Q 


‘Wull ee? Come on.’ The beer went at once right to the 
nervous centre and awoke all his faculties. He led Geoffrey across 
the plain and up a swelling shoulder of down, on whose ridge was a 
broad deep fosse and green rampart. 

‘This be th’ Cas’l,’ said the guide, meaning entrenchments— 
earthworks are called ‘ castles.” In one spot the fosse was partly 
filled up, and an opening cut in the rampart, by which he rode 
through and found the ‘ castle,’ a vast earthwork of unknown anti- 
quity. 

‘Mind thaay vlint-pits,’ said the boy. 

The flint-diggers had been at work here long ago—deep gullies 
and holes encumbered the way, half-hidden with thistles and furze. 
The place was honeycombed; it reminded Geoffrey of the Austra- 
lian gold-diggings. He threaded his way slowly between these, and 
presently emerged on the slope beyond the ‘ castle.’ 

‘ Now which way is it ?’ he asked, glancing doubtfully at the bills 
still rolling away in unbroken succession. 

‘ Yellucks,’ said the boy, meaning ‘ Look here,’ and he pointed 
at a dark object on a distant ridge, which Geoffrey made out to bea 
copse. ‘ Thur’s Moonlight Virs.’ 

‘Well, and when I get to Moonlight Firs, which way then? 

‘Thee foller th’ ruts—thaay’ll take ee to Akkern Chace.’ 

‘ The ruts ?’ 

‘Eez, th’ wagon ruts; thaay goes drough Akkern Chace ec 
to Warren. Be you afeared ?” seeing Geoffrey hesitated. ‘ Thasy 
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ed ee drough th’ wood; it be main dark under th’ pollerd 


oabs ‘¢ Akkern Chace 


Be a unkid place, 
When th’ moon do show hur face!” 


War be my quart ?” 

Geoffrey gave him sixpence ; he touched his forelock, called his 
dog, and whistled down the hill. Geoffrey pushed on as rapidly as 
his horse, now a little weary, would go for the firs. In half an 
hour he reached it, and found a wagon track which, as the boy had 
sid, after a while led him into a wood—scattered pollard-oaks, 
hawthorn-bushes, and fir-plantations. Now two fresh difficulties 
srose: the gray first limped and then went lame; and the question 
began to arise, Would Margaret after all come this way? In the . 
gathering twilight, might she not take the circuitous, but safer, high- 
way? She might even have already passed. By this time he was 
well into the wood—it consisted of firs there. The gray went so 
lame he resolved to go no further, but to wait. He dismounted, 
threw himself at length upon the grass beside the green track, andthe ~ 
gray immediately applied himself to grazing with steady contentment. 

The tall green trees shut out all but a narrow lane of sky, azure, 
but darkening ; not the faintest breath of moving air relieved the 
sultry brooding heat of the summer twilight. From the firs came a 
fragrance, filling the atmosphere with a sweet resinous odour. The 
sap exuding through the bark formed in white viscous drops upon 
the trunks. Indolently reclining, half drowsy in the heat, he could 
see deep into the wood, along on the level ground between the stems, 
for the fallen ‘ needles’ checked vegetation. A squirrel gambolled 
hither and thither in this hollow space; with darting rapid move- 
ments it came towards him, and then suddenly shot up a fir and was 
instantly out of sight among the thick foliage. In the stillness he 
could hear the tearing of the fibres of grass as the gray fed near. A 
hare came stealing up the track, with the peculiar, shuffling, cun- 
uing gait they have when rambling as they deem unwatched. Limp- 
ing slowly, ‘ Wat’ stayed to choose tit-bits among the grass—so 
near that when an insect tickled him and he shook his head Geof- 
fey heard the tips of his ears flap together. Daintily he pushed his 
loge among the tussocks, then craned his neck and looked into the 
thickets. Where the track turned at the bend the shadows crept 
out, toning down the twilight with mystic uncertainty. 

Suddenly the hare rose, elevated his ears—Geoffrey could see 
the nostrils working—and then, with one thrust as it were of his 
lean flanks, flung himself into the wood. The gray ceased feeding, 
his head, and listened. Ina few moments came the slow thud 
of hoofs walking. From behind the bushes Geoffrey watched the 
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bend of the track. Then the sweet voice he knew go well floated to 
wards him. Margaret was singing, little thinking any one was nis 
‘And as she went along the high-road, 
The weather being hot and dry, 


She sat her down upon a green bank, 
And her true love came riding by.’ 


Her chestnut whinnied, seeing the other horse on turning the 
corner. 

‘ Margaret !’ 

‘Sir !’ blushing, and resentful that he should have surprised 
her. She had been thinking of him. She felt as though he had 
caught her and discovered her secret. She instantly took refuge in 
hauteur. 

‘I came to meet you.’ 

‘Thank you,’ extremely coldly ; she was passing on. 

‘You do not mind ?’ he took hold of her bridle. 

‘Mr. Newton!’ angrily. Her countenance became suffused with 
a burning red. He felt he had blundered. 

‘At least you will let me ride back with you,’ he said humbly, 
dropping the bridle. 

She immediately struck the chestnut—the mare sprang forward 
and cantered down the lane. Quite beside himself, half with annoy- 
ance with her, half with himself, he ran to the gray, mounted, and 
tried to follow. But the horse was lame. He did his best, 
limped, stumbled, recovered himself, and shambled after painfully. 
When Geoffrey reached the edge of the wood, Margaret, a long 
distance ahead, was riding out upon the Downs—horse and horse- 
woman a dark figure, indistinct in the gloaming. Fearful of losing 
her, he called on the gray; but she glided away from him swiftly 
over the darkening plain and up the opposite hill. For a moment 
he saw her clear against the sky-line, then she was over the midge 
and gone. 

He thrashed the gray, and forced him rather than rode him up 
the hill, but there the long-suffering animal stayed his wretched 
shamble and walked. Wild with anger, Geoffrey dismounted, ran 
to the edge of the hill, and looked for Margaret. 

Deep in the wide hollow lay a white mist, covering all things 
with its cloak. Beyond was a black mass, with undulating ridge 
against the sky. ‘The chestnut must walk up that,’ he thought; 
and, without a moment’s pause, dropped his whip, and raced 
down the slope headlong. What he should say or do if he overtook 
her, he did not stay to think; but overtake her he would. His 
long stride carried him quickly to the bottom. He imagined he 
should find a thick fog there as it had looked from above ; but now 
that he was in it, there was nothing more than an impalpable mist, 
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h which he could see for some dfstance. But upwards the 
nist thickened, and the hill above was hidden now. 

He listened—not a sourd ; then rushed across the level, and 
ihrew himself against the next ascent. Panting, he reached the 
gammit; it was but a narrow ridge, and over it another coombe. 
Instead of a sea of mist here, one long streak, like a cloud, hung 
nidway. No horse visible. Again he dashed forward, and passed 
through the stratum of mist-cloud as he went down, and the second 
time as he clomb the opposite rise—more slowly, for these Downs 
pull hard against the strongest chest. Then there was a gradually 
rising plateau—dusky, dotted with ghostly hawthorn-bushes, but 
nothing moving that his straining eyes could discern. 

But as he stood, and his labouring heart beat loudly, there 
came the faint sound of iron-shod hoofs that clicked upon stray 
fints, far away to the right. Like an arrow he rushed there— 
uthinking, and therefore baffled. For instead of crossing the 
steep ridges, she had ridden round on the slope; and he, running 
on the chord of the arc, had not only caught her up, but got some 
distance in front. If he had remained where he was, she would 
have passed close by him. But running thus to the right in his 
wild haste, he lost great part of his advantage. Suddenly he 
stopped short, and saw in the dim light a shadowy figure, stretching 
swiftly into the mist. 

‘Margaret!’ he called involuntarily. The earth-cloud of mist 
closed round her, and the shadowy figure faded away. On he went 
again, stumbling in the ruts left by wheels in winter, nearly 
thrown by the tough heath, and the crooked furze-stems holding 
his foot, and fast losing his wind. He struggled up the slope, and 
finally, perforce, came to a striding walk. Suddenly he stopped— 
alow neigh floated in the stillness up from a vale on his left. Her 
path turned there, then; he would cut across the angle. But, 
taught by experience, he paused at the edge of the descent, and 
listened before going down. In a minute or two another faint 
clicking of flints sounded behind him. ‘By Jove, I begin to 
think—aha!’ The flints clicked in the stillness away on his right. 
Then after a brief while a dark indistinct object crossed in front of 
him. * All round me,’ said Geoffrey aloud. ‘I understand.’ He 
bounded forward, refreshed by his short pause. In three minutes 
— object resolved itself into the chestnut, standing still now 

£ verge of a gloomy hollow. 

Then close upon his quarry, the hunter slackened speed. It 
was his turn now; he strolled slowly, halted, even turned his back 
upon her, and looked up at the sky. The stars were shining ; till 


that moment he had not realised that it was night. By and bye, 
© went nearer, 
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‘ Geoffrey !’ she called faintly. No reply. 
‘ Geoffrey !’—louder—‘ Is that you ?’ 
‘Yes, dear.” The first time he had used the word to her. 

~ §*PDo come to me!’ in atone of distress. He ran eagerly to her 
side. 

‘It is dark,’ she said, in a low voice, ‘and—and I have Jog 
the way.’ 

‘I thought you had; you rode all round me.’ 

‘Did I? O, then I am lost, indeed ; that is what people always 
do when they are lost on the hills—they go round and round in g 
circle. Where is your horse ?’ 

‘I left him lame, a long way behind.’ 

‘How unfortunate! And ‘‘ Kitty’’’—stroking the mare's 
neck—‘ is weary too. But perhaps you know the way—try and 
look.’ 

He did look round to please her, but with little hope. It was not 
indeed dark—unless there are clouds, the nights of summer are not 


dark—pbut the dimness that results from uncertain definition wag ' 


equally bewildering. The vales were full of white mist; the plains 
visible near at hand grew vague as the eye tried to trace a way 
across. The hills, just where the ridges rose high, could be seen 
against the sky, but the ranges mingled and the dark slopes faded 
far away into the mist. Each looked alike—there was no com- 
manding feature to fix the vision; hills after hills, gray shadowy 
plains, dusky coombes and valleys, dimly seen at hand and shapeless 
in the distance. Then he stooped and searched in vain for con- 
tinuous ruts or hoof-marks or any sign of track. She watched him 
earnestly. 

‘It is difficult to make out,’ he said. ‘ You know I ama 
stranger to these Downs.’ 

‘Yes, yes; what shallwedo? I shall not reach Greene Ferne 
to-night.’ 

‘I will try very hard,’ he said, venturing to take her hand. 
But in his heart he was doubtful. 


(To be continued.) 










































AN OLD ETON SCHOOL-LIST. 


By tHE Ricut Hon. E. H. Knatcusuiu-Hvuaessen, M.P. 





tut ‘there is no place like Eton’ is a fundamental article in the 
seed of every true Etonian. To men of other schools the senti- 
nent may appear somewhat ‘ bumptious ;’ but it is in reality only 
intended to express, without invidious comparison with other places, 
the intense love with which Eton is regarded by her children, and 
the firmness of the bond of union which binds Etonians together. 
These are the first thoughts which strike me as I take up the 
second number of Time, and read the interesting article upon ‘ An 
Qld Rugby School-List.’ It brings back recollections of my own 
school and my old school-days, which scarcely needed to be recalled 
to mind, since they are often present with me. Some years ago an 
dd Etonian (Mr. Chetwynd-Stapylton) undertook the task. of pub- 
lishing the Eton School-Lists from 1791 to 1850, and appended to 
the name of each boy, so far as his information enabled him to do 
s0, a short notice of his subsequent career. I am bound to say 
that I think this is the most melancholy book which a man of a 
certain age can have in his library. I take it up frequently, and 
invariably put it down a sadder, if not a wiser, man. So many have 
passed away; so many hopes of future success have been turned to 
disappointment; such a different future from that expected in 
youth has fallen to the lot of many of those who were boys with 
ne, that the record is not one of an altogether enlivening character. 
I went to Eton at the end of 1841, so physically weak and unfit 
for a public school that I very nearly left it ‘feet foremost,’ as the 
saying is, in my first ‘half.’ However, luckily or unluckily for me, 
is it may be, I was taken away and sent to a private tutor’s until 
1843, when I returned and stayed till 1847, so that I had four 
good years of Eton life, and a glance at the lists published at 
‘Election 1844’ and ‘ Election 1847’ brings to my mind a host of 
frends and acquaintances whose career it is at once interesting, 
ind in some cases sad, to trace by means of Mr. Stapylton’s book 
supplemented by more recent information. Take the first-men- 
tioned year, and scan the names of the twenty-five who figure 
therein as ‘sixth form.’ One-third of them are ‘dead and gone’ to 
ny knowledge, and there are some whom I cannot trace beyond 
®tecord in the book before me. But those of whom I can say 
‘omething, alive or dead, have had varied, and in some cases dis- 
itis — careers. The first name is that of ‘ Drake, K.S.,’ of whom 
uly chronicled that he ‘ got the Newcastle,’ was Captain of 
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I only just recollect him 
and that there was a legend that the ‘ Montem’ money which hy 


received as Captain did him more harm than good, as was not yp. 
likely to be the case; for the system of levying blackmail Upon 
visitors in order to give a boy just leaving school several hundred 
pounds was one as little likely to benefit the latter as the forme 
and had nothing in the world to recommend it but its antiquity, 
However, the legend may be utterly unfounded, and I only remember 
Drake as a popular Captain, and one from whom a brilliant future 
was expected. Alas, my record continues—‘ died in 1854,’ 

The second on the list is ‘ Brocklebank, K.S.,’ who also ‘ got 
King’s’ in 1843, and is chronicled as ‘ now Fellow and Bursar of the 
college.’ He was so at the time Mr, Stapylton’s book was written, 
and: after having lost sight of him for many years, I renewed my 
acquaintance with him during a casual visit to Cambridge some 
four years ago, and found him in rooms close to the chapel, having, 
I believe, lived a college life ever since the old Eton days. He 
died only last year, having fulfilled his mission in life, and probably 
been as happy in his comparatively uneventful career as others 
whose more stirring movements I shall have to mention. A little 
farther down the list I see the name of ‘ Wolley, K.S.,’ in whom 
may be recognised the Eton master who occupied the house which 
in my day was ‘ Harry Dupuis’,’ and who only left within the last 
two years. He had for some time (and no doubt for good reasons) 
assumed the name of Dod after that of Wolley; and I really think 
that, in all the long years that have passed since 1844, nothing 
was so much altered in him as his name. Tall, light-haired, with 
rather a stoop, I never saw him at Eton as a master without re 
calling the boy ; and was glad to find that his old pupils would not 
part with him without a testimonial of respect and regard, which 
must have been highly gratifying to his féelings. 

Next comes a hero among the boys of his day, the first oppidan 
whom I have to name—‘ McNiven, mi.’ He was a very strong 
boy, a mighty ‘swiper’ of the cricket-ball, and captain of the 
Eleven in 1845. To me he used to appear as a very giant m 
strength, and pulled in the Eight both at Eton and Cambridge. I 
read with regret that he was, after leaving Eton, accidentally killed 
by the upsetting of his dogcart, which occurred in January 1858, 
at East Grinstead, in Sussex. 

Then comes ‘ Mr. Neville, major,’ who, with McNiven, bowled 


for the Eleven in 1844. ‘The Rev. Latimer Neville, Master of 


Magdalen College, Cambridge.’ The headship of this college bene 
in the gift of the owner of the Audley End Estate, it was move 
in Committee on the Universities Bill in 1877 to put it on the 
same footing as that of other colleges, namely, to vest the election 
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in the Fellows of the college, in favour of which amendment I spoke 
and voted. The following year, going for a couple of nights to 
Cambridge, L was carried off to dine with the Philosophical Society, 
and had to propose the health of the University, coupled with the 
name of the gentleman the tenure of whose oflice I had thus aided 
, an unsuccessful endeavour to destroy. Hereupon we renewed our 
Eton acquaintance, and I am happy to think that (in spite of what I 
sill think an objectionable tenure) Magdalen has so worthy a master. 

Immediately below this name occur two of very different 
individuals, but both of them men who, in their several profes- 
sions, made their mark in the world, and both of whom, alas, are 
no more—‘ Patteson, ma.,’ and ‘Hunt, max.’ The first is John 
Coleridge Patteson, who became a Fellow of Merton, took a second 
cass in 1848, and afterwards became Bishop of Polynesia. Whilst 
jischarging the duties of his office with the. fidelity with which 
he performed every duty that devolved upon him through life, he 
was martyred by the savages, who unwittingly destroyed in him their 
best friend. But he, who is best known to the generality of Eng- 
lishmen as the exemplary Bishop, and the martyr who died at the 
post of duty, rises to my memory as filling a very different capacity 
in the old Eton days of which I write. He was captain of the 
Eleven in 1844, I think; but at all events he was one of the best 
‘points’ I ever saw, and this year’s Eleven was the first which 
included Chitty, afterwards Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and 
first class in 1851; well known as the umpire in many a closely 
rowed boat-race, and at this moment standing as the second Liberal 
candidate for the city of Oxford, but in those old times fast rising 
into fame as one of the best gentleman ‘ wicket-keepers’ of the day. 
The highest praise I can bestow upon Patteson is to say that I 
think he was as much respected as a boy among boys at Eton as 
alterwards as a man among men in the larger world beyond the 
school, and this is no small amount of commendation. 

The name next but one after Patteson’s is that of ‘ Hunt, max.,’ 
—the Right Hon. George Ward Hunt, lately First Lord of the 
Admiralty in the present Government, whose death at Homburg in 
1877 cast a gloom over a large circle of friends. Never was there 
’more genial companion, a more sturdy partisan, a more straight- 
forward and honest man than Ward Hunt. I remember him when 
we used to call him ‘ Mother Hunt’ at Eton, afterwards at Oxford, 
and still later on in the House of Commons; and it is something to 
‘ay ofa man, as I can say of him, that all my recollections of him 
we entirely pleasant and agreeable. A better fellow never lived. 

After him come three names of very different men—Mr. ‘ Han- 
bury, ma.,” « Hornby,’ ‘ Honywood.’ The first is to-day Lord Bate- 


man, ghampion of the hopeless cause of ‘ Reciprocity,’ and firmly 
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maintaining his opinions against a host of unbelieving Free-trad 

in every quarter. The second is the present Head Master of “og 
who, between his boyhood and the acquirement of the POSition * 
holds to-day, has been a Fellow of Brasenose, a ‘ first-class " 
Classics, Principal of Bishop Cosin’s Hall, Durham, and an shes 
both in cricket and aquatics throughout. He, like McNiven 
rowed in the Eight at Eton, as well as playing in the Eleven. 
and was always agreeable and popular. What shall I say of poor 
‘Bob Honywood’ ? He also was for several years in the Eleyep 
and was always one of the most cheery and good-humoured of boys, 
I should think there was hardly ever a more popular ‘ fellow a 
Eton in his day, and his abilities were decidedly above the average, 
He did nothing, however, in after life. When he went to Trinity 
College, Cxford, he was equally good-humoured and equally popular : 
but hunting was more to his taste than Greek, and racing possessed 
for him greater attractions than Latin. I remember riding over to 
see him at Bicester, when he had had a ‘ fall out with Drake,’ 
and broken his leg, under which depressing circumstance he was as 
cheery and jovial as-a man could possibly be. But, unhappily, 
he never turned his talents to account in any profession, idled away 
life until it was too late for success, and died, only a few years 
since, a broken and disappointed man, one of the many to be added 
to the endless list of those who ‘might have done’ much, but did 
nothing. As I have mentioned several of the Eleven in 1844, 
let me allude to some more who appear in the lists of that year 
and of ‘Election 1847,’ premising that the four years 1844-7 
were glorious times for Eton cricket, inasmuch as the old school 
triumphed over her rivals—Winchester and Harrow—in every con- 
test at Lord’s during that period, save one, which was ‘a tie 
with Winchester. This was in 1845, when Blore played in those 
annual matches for the first time, making havoc among the wickets 
of his opponents with his slow round-arm bowling. He got no less 
than fifteen wickets in the match against Harrow in 1847; and 
although he now occupies the dignified and important position of 
Senior Fellow of Trinity, Cambridge, I doubt whether he has ever 
achieved an academical success more gratifying than the triumph 
of that day. The tall figure of Pipe-Wolferstan, ma., rises before 
me as I recall the mighty men of the Eton elevens of those times, 
and I seem to see him now, putting in practice his favourite habit 
of fetching a ball, wherever it pitched, round to square-leg for four, 
which was not by any means a bad habit when successfully accom 
plished. Sam Deacon was another ‘ tower of strength ;’ but James 
Aitken was my particular friend among cricketers in those days. 
He and his brother played in 1846 and 1847, the former “™ 
for his batting, the latter for his bowling. James Aitken had 0 
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of the pleasantest of smiles and heartiest of laughs, and I am glad 
to say that he has them still—at least he had when I met him at 
Homburg two years ago, and appeared hearty as ever, whilst I was 
rippled with gout. Hither he or poor old Bagshawe (one of the best 
scullers and best fellows that ever lived, who was kiiled in a fight 
with salmon-poachers on his estate in 1854) used generally to walk 
up with me to ‘ the terrace’ at Windsor Castle on Sunday afternoons, 
which in those days was a favourite amusement of Eton boys at that. 
particular time of the day, though whether we went to hear the 
hand or on the chance of seeing the Queen, or for any other profit- 
able purpose, I really do not know. Lillywhite’s Biographies of 
Cricketers record James Aitken’s great feat at Lord’s in 1846, 
when ‘he hit a sixer and a sevener to the off (entirely along the 
ground) off two consecutive balls.’ Hearken, boys of the present 
age, and confess that ‘ there were giants in those days.’ Aitken 
also rowed in the Oxford Eight. He is now a clergyman of long 
standing, and must have been a bishop long ago if such appoint- 
ments were given away by (cricketing) competition. ; 
Forgetting cricket, and turning to the graver pursuits of life, I 
glance my eye down the list of the fifth form in the two lists before 
me, and observe a multitude of names familiar to the British public 
as members or ex-members of one or other of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The foremost name is that of Lord Robert Cecil, after- 
wards Lord Cranbourne, and now Marquis of Salisbury. Johnstone, 
mi., is Sir Harcourt Johnstone ; Dent, ma., his colleague at Scar- 
borough in 1868, defeated in 1874; whilst the names of Sir 
William Fraser, Welby, mi., John Delaware Lewis, Mr. Portman, 
St. Aubyn, Arthur Peel, Parker, Foljambe, Lord Dungarvan, Mr. 
Ellis, Astley, ma. (now Sir John), Foley, Mure, Brinckman, and 
half a hundred more are those of budding senators who have, since 
1844, played a more or less conspicuous part upon the public stage. 
Among these one finds Williamson, who is no other than Sir 
Hedworth, who was almost as amusing at Eton as he is now (which 
8 saying a great deal) to those who have the pleasure of his 
acquaintance. Not far above him, and in the same remove, is the 
hame of Alderson—‘ Packy Alderson,’ the eldest son of the judge, 
brother to Lady Salisbury. He was a great favourite when I first 
remember him at Eton, and we formed a friendship there which lasted 
till his death. He went to Balliol from Eton, and afterwards to the 
Bar; married the widow of another old Etonian, Sir Francis Scott, 
and died quite recently, leaving a host of friends whom he had made, 
and kept through life. Philip Wykeham-Martin was anotherfriend 
ofabout the same standing, who has also passed away, beloved and 
regretted; but these memories are too painful to continue. I 
See the names of three of my special friends who are all still ‘ to 
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the fore.’ Fremantle, ma., mi., and min. The first wag New. 
castle Medallist in 1848, and one of the cleverest boys at Eton 
Unfortunately, his modesty has always stood in hig way, sail 
people infinitely inferior have pushed by him in the great battle of 
life, simply from his want of self-assertion. He was—and is—the 
eldest son of Sir Thomas Fremantle, long time ‘ Whip’ of the Cop. 
servative party, the Chairman of the Board of Customs, and mado 
Lord Cottesloe upon his retirement from that office. ‘Tom Fre. 
mantle’ must have been put on his mettle in that neck-and-neck 
contest which he had with Rupert Carington in Bucks the othe 
day, and it would have been well for him if he could have had one 
or two such fights earlier in life, to have roused his latent energy 
and made him feel what was in him. Perhaps, however, he is just 
as happy as he is; and being now safely seated for Bucks, and 
having joined the direction of the London and Brighton Railway, 
his energies may require no further rousing. Anyhow, he was 
always one of the best fellows that ever stepped, and I havea 
grateful recollection of his doing for me (to perpetrate a bull) the 
only copy of Greek Iambics I ever did at Eton, being a translation 
of ‘ The quality of mercy is not strained,’ &c. His two brothers, 
Willy and Charlie, were also great friends of mine, and used to 
come to my room at ‘ Balston’s’ when I was ‘ staying out’ (which 
was not unfrequently the case) to sing songs together. Willy was 
a charming boy, I remember, and many a pleasant walk we had. 
Our plan for future life (which we resolutely determined upon and 
arranged) was that we should both be clergymen, and our great 
ambition was to be rectors of adjoining country parishes. But 
Willy, after taking a first class at Oxford, has only partially carried 
out his plans, and is rector of a large London parish, whilst I have 
departed entirely and altogether from the projected arrangement. 
In our singing days we interchanged a great number of musical efforts 
which must have been a horrid nuisance to the ‘ fellows’ whose rooms 
were near mine. I forget most of the songs, but have a vivid re- 
collection of Willy’s coming to awful grief over ‘the minstrel 
boy’ who went to the wars with his father’s sword and his own harp. 
The notes were very high, and the singer’s voice was breaking, so that 
he could by no means manage it. Charlie, the ‘ minimus,’ is now 
the grave and dignified Master of the Mint. He was a very jolly 
little fellow in those old Eton days, and had a most delightful voice. 
I can hear him singing ‘A little cock-sparrow sat on a greel 
tree,’ and ‘ "T'was on the eighteenth day of June, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifteen,’ as plainly as if he was before me, although, if 
such were really the case, I daresay I should fail to get either of 
them out of him. Just below the name of ‘ Fremantle, mi., occu! 
three names which I feel inclined to mention, especially as they 
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e together—‘ Herbert, Lord Porchester, Moore, mi.’ The 


com , “ae 
érst was a fat boy and a clever boy, the two things not being incom- 


atible. He is now the very efficient permanent Under-Secretary 
of the Colonial Department, to which office, having previously filled 
the post of Colonial Secretary in Queensland, he — colonial 


sympathies, which were much needed at the time. e fulfilled at 
Oxford the promise of distinction which began at Eton, having 
gained the Hertford and Ireland Scholarships, and is certainly a 
valuable public servant at this time of writing. Lord Porchester 
became Lord Carnarvon in 1849, and took a first class at Oxford 
in 1852. He was a quiet boy, as he has since been a quiet man; 
and there is nothing to be said about him which the world does 
not know, and all that it does know is in his favour. Moore, mi., 
was a very different being. There is but a short record of him in 
Mr. Stapylton’s book. ‘Charles Robert, son of the Canon of 
Windsor, and nephew of Lord Mountcashel, died 1853, aged 22.’ 
When one gets to a certain age, well on in life, and has lost many 
friends, it seems strange that the memory of one of them, six-and- 
twenty years ago, should not have become faded and indistinct. 
I not only remember ‘ little Moore’ as if it was only yesterday I 
was with him last, but I never think of him without an inexpres- 
sible feeling of tenderness and regret. And yet I was never thrown 
very much into his society, especially after Eton. He was a gentle 
boy, I always thought, and there was to me something very ‘ taking’ 
about him. He went to Worcester at Oxford, and there we 
sometimes met; then he left, and I think he entered the army. 
At all events I was suddenly told in the hunting-field one day of his 
death. I can see the very spot where the news was given me, and 
I'shall never forget the painful sensation with which I heard it. 

It would be easy to fill page after page with recollections 
gathered from a perusal of these school-lists, but I fear to be weari- 
some. One of the advantages of having belonged to so large a 
school as Eton, and one in which the bond of schoolboy fraternity 
holds good in after-life, is the opportunity one has not only of 
selecting friends for oneself in youth, but of following up the same 
friendships afterwards. Whether a boy goes on to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge is a matter of small importance ; if he has been at Eton with 
you the interval of time passed at a different University counts for 
nothing when you meet again, and the meeting again of boys who 
have been together at a large school is a matter of certainty in many 
cases. All over the world old Etonians crop up, and meetings are 
continually occurring, the more delightful because unexpected. 

I cannot leave my reminiscences of Eton, however, without a 
notice of others besides the boys who were my contemporaries. ‘The 
Provost and Fellows—or some of them, at least—dwell constantly 
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in my memory, and, did time permit, I could say many thin 
about them. I have already said that Balston—afterwardg Head 
Master—was my tutor; and, should these pages fall under his eye 
he will perhaps remember the kindly rebukes which he had more 
than once to administer to the irreverent youth who used to dare to 
turn into ridicule those college dignitaries who should haye been 
sacred from his juvenile criticism. I regret to say that some of ys 
boys managed to acquire considerable efficiency in the imitation of 
those reverend gentlemen, some of whom, it must be admitted, dis- 
played certain peculiarities in the performance of divine service which 
attracted our attention. The shrill squeaky voice in which one of 
these excellent ecclesiastics read the Commandments, contrastip 
curiously and wonderfully with the deep bass voice in which old 
Gray, the clerk, commanded, rather than besought, the Lord to ‘in. 
cline our hearts to keep this law,’ formed one subject for imitation 
which never failed to elicit the approval and applause of those who 
had been privileged to hear the original performance. Deep and 
sonorous, too, was the voice of another Fellow, Mr. Bethell, of 
whom a favourite legend among us was that he walked upon one 
occasion into ‘ Mother Hatton’s shop’ (long since swept away) and 
delivered himself, in pompous tones, of the following sentence: ‘A 
basin of turtle-soup for myself and Mrs. Bethell, and some ginger- 
bread and tarts for the young folk.’ I remember that poor Bag- 
shawe used to imitate this worthy gentleman with much success, 
his favourite sentence being one which was certainly never uttered 
by the object of his imitation : ‘Wherefore, my beloved brethren, glad- 
den your hearts, and eat jam.’ Provost Hodgson was a good manto 
imitate. Ithink I could do so now, if challenged to the attempt. 
He seemed, when he read, preached, or spoke, to pump his voice 
up from some deep internal recess by an operation which produced 
a sound which was something between a long breath, a sigh, and 4 
groan, and was not without a ludicrous effect upon the young and 
thoughtless. I remember going down to Eton in my first Oxford 
term and seeing the Provost in the Playing-fields. Some one who 
was with me, and had an exalted reverence for the saintly man, 
dared me to go up and speak to him, which I promptly did, there 
being no earthly reason to the contrary. I can see him now, as he 
heaved a fearful sigh and enunciated the following sentence: ‘I re 
momber your face very well, but I cannot recollect your name.’ 
Eton is changed—very much changed—since those days, and 
probably in most respects for the better ; but I fancy that what always 
struck me then as true is equally true now, namely, that whilst 
there is a great deal to be done and learned there by any boy who 
sets himself to work, there are considerable facilities for idleness of 
which advantage can be taken by those to whom work is not col 
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Perhaps it is common to all large schools that a want of 

nal supervision over boys should be their chief fault; but in 

the Eton system a boy’s good or bad career depends immensely 
nore upon his tutor than upon anything or anybody else in the 
shoo My tutor was an excellent and kind-hearted man, and we 
dl liked him. When (as sometimes happened) there had been a 
‘ow’ in the house, and we were all summoned to the ‘ pupil-room,’ 
he used to rush in from the study, confront us with much determi- 
nation, and begin in a loud voice, ‘Boys!’ ‘There he always broke 
down, and the rest of his address was somewhat incoherent, but 
alvays kind. He was just, too, or meant to be so;. but justice is 
not always attainable even by the best-intentioned of men. I have 
never forgotten a ‘ great row’ we had, which gave ‘my tutor’ a grand 
opportunity, had he only known how to take advantage of it. He 
had gone up to the Eton dinner in London, and some of the adven- 
turous spirits in our house thought it an admirable occasion upon 
which to have a supper on our own account. There were five or 
six of us upper boys ‘ in it ;’ but as a matter of fact I and one of the 
others had very little to do with getting it up, and probably never 
would have joined in it ifwe had had any idea that it would be con- 
sidered so heinous a crime. Unfortunately, the captain of the house 
was induced to allow the supper to take place in his rooms. An 
outside confederate, in the person of a sporting tailor, assisted to 
convey to the house the cold leg of lamb and salad which formed 
the repast, together with some bottles of beer and I think one of 
sherry. With these we made merry; but I believe one of the 
‘lower boys’ partook afterwards of some of the sherry, and became 
merrier than could have been desired. Anyhow, the maids basely 
‘peached,’ and ‘my tutor’ became aware of the facts when he re- 
turned from his own conviviality in town. He regarded the affair in 
the most serious light, considered the captain to have been guilty of 
a breach of confidence, and determined to visit us all with severe 
punishment. He made no inquiry of any of us as to the part we 
had taken. The captain was obliged to leave, another boy was sent 
away, and the rest of us were ‘ complained of,’ soundly flogged, and 
‘turned down’—i.e. degraded into the remove of the school below 
that to which we had attained. I felt the injustice of being con- 
demned without being heard much more than the punishment, and 
certainly, as far as I was concerned, ‘ my tutor’ lost the opportunity 
of acquiring an immense personal influence over me, which he could 
easily have had if he had only allowed my previous good character 
(l had hever been in a scrape before) to weigh sufficiently to have 
obtained for me the chance of explaining my share in the transac- 
tin. But the beauty of the whole thing was that he never seemed 
fo see the mistake he had committed, and actually thought he was 
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doing a gracious and generous thing in announcing one day after 
dinner that he would ‘forget what had passed,’ and that any boy 
who would come and beg his pardon should be ‘ forgiven’! A few 
days after I was startled, as I was leaving the dining-room, by his 
voice: ‘ Knatchbull, ma., sir, get your hat, and come into the gar 
den with me.’ I obeyed: and after walking up and down very fast, 
as was his wont, for a few moments, he turned upon me with, ‘ Why 
are you the only boy, sir, who has not come and begged my pardon ?” 
‘If you please, sir,’ replied I, in my most respectful tone, ‘I was 
not going to beg your pardon for having me flogged.’ He had not 
a word to say: it was simply unanswerable. If he had treated me 
with the smallest consideration before, I would have begged his 
pardon fifty times over, and tried hard to please him for the future ; 
but having exacted from me the full penalty of the law, I had no- 
thing to thank him for, and nothing for which to beg his pardon. 
That flogging did me more harm than almost anything that ever 
happened to me ; and the only good effect it had has been in making 
me vote against flogging in the army whenever I have been able to 
do so, personal experience having convinced me that corporal pun- 
ishment is a mistake. The moral of the tale, however, which I 
wish to convey is, that a boy’s Eton life depends, for good or evil, 
very much upon whether he has a judicious tutor or not ; and tutors, 
like other people, vary considerably in their characters as well as in 
their system of managing boys. This subject, however, is one upon 
which one might write an essay, and I shall certainly not attempt to 
enter upon it in the present paper, which is simply intended to 
amuse without assuming to instruct. I conclude, as I began, with 
reiterating that ‘ there is no place like Eton.’ Since the days of my 
own boyhood there, I have endeavoured to keep up my connection 
with the dear old place, and from time to time to make new acquaint- 
ances among the succeeding generations of Eton boys. I could give 
sketches of some who have left Eton very recently, almost as faithful 
as of those who were there with me five-and-thirty years ago, for the 
heroes of ‘ upper club’ from 1874-9 are as familiar to me as those of 
1844-7. I will not, however, offend their modesty by giving pub- 
licity to their names, especially as their cricketing career is not yet 
concluded, as is unfortunately the case with that of my own contem- 
poraries. Suffice it to say, that both in cricket and boating, the old 
school still maintains her former fame ; and that amid all the changes 
and chances which have befallen her since I first became an Eton 
boy, she has still kept her hold upon the hearts of those upon whose 
affections she has so great a claim, and in every quarter of the world 
in which English gentlemen are to be found there will be hands ready 
to lift the full glass, and hearts ready to respond warmly, to the toast 
of ‘ Floreat Etona !’ 













































































THE TIME OF ROSES. 


By tue Rey. Canon Ho.ue, 





Tue time of roses, when the Americans are kind in their arrange- 
ment of the weather, and when there is nothing seriously amiss 
with the perihelion, commences about the middle of May, and ends 
in November. ‘The tide of our glorious Red Sea begins to flow at 
the date specified, reaches high water at the end of June, remains 
in full flood until the middle of July, and then slowly ebbs, until, 
congealed by bitter frosts, it becomes a Dead Sea, or Mer de Glace, 
in December. 

And as the visits of Royal personages are announced on city- 
walls, so the advent of the queen of flowers is foretold by the 
mural roses. These are the advanced guard of the reginal retinue, 
and a Marshal of France—Maréchal Niel—in all his golden 
splendour, claims the honour, with handsome invincible Gloire de 
Dijon for his aide-de-camp, to precede the army. Then the hedgerow 
roses, representing the love of a loyal people, line the route of the 
royal progress : 

‘The road shall blossom, the road shall bloom, 
So fair a queen has left her home ;’ 
and accompanied by delicious music, flauto obbligato, the mellow 
ousel fluting in the elm, and happy oxen playing with their horns, 
with banners waving, the irises and other flags, with zephyrs ring- 
ing the bells of the campanula, the procession of Queen Rosa 
passes on. | 

Where, when, and how shall we see it best? My reader, if I 
knew your habitat, I could probably tell you of some point d’avantage 
hear to your home; but, not having this information, I will give 
you a list of our most distinguished rosarians throughout the country, 
from the Land’s End to the Border, hoping thus to introduce you 
to some scene of beauty which you can readily reach, and where 
toses bloom in all their glory. The rose-merchants will welcome 
jou, of course, because you can no more leave their nurseries 
Without giving an order for roses than a young lady can leave 
London without buying a bonnet, or a young gentleman without 

lying a pipe; and the amateurs, I am sure, knowing them well, 
will be glad to see you—your quest of the beautiful (not to mention 


your good taste in reading this paper) being a guarantee to them of 
hutual sympathies. 
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In Devonshire, the native home of the exquisite rose Devoniensig 
there is the nursery of Messrs. Curtis & Co. at Torquay, whence 
came the seventy-two roses which were the first to bloom of all the 
roses in England, and consequently to take the highest honours at 
the great show of the National Rose Society held in June at the 
Crystal Palace; and also, in this favoured county, there is the 
famous rose-garden of Mr. Baker, one of the most successful of our 
generals in the Wars of the Roses, at Heavitree, near to Exeter. 
In Wiltshire, at Salisbury, there-is the nursery of Messrs. Keynes 
& Co., from which some of the grandest of roses have been sent to 
our shows; and at no great distance there is the Stapleford nursery, 
where Mr. Bennett has recently raised some most interesting seed- 
ling roses, and among them, as he announces, that swmmum bonun 
and roc’s egg of the rosarian’s hope—a yellow perpetual rose! In 
Sussex there are the Woodlands nurseries, near Maresfield, where 
Messrs. Wocd & Sons have their ‘ rosea rura,’ their farm, acre after 
acre, of roses; and also the gardens of Messrs. Mitchell, at Pilts- 
down, of long success and renown. In Kent, Messrs. Kinmont & 
Kidd have recently sent from Canterbury an excellent collection of 
roses, for which they won a premier prize; and in this ‘ Garden of 
England’ the amateurs are numerous, notably Mr. Hollingsworth 
of Maidstone, Mr. Burnaby-Atkins of Halsted, and Captain Christie 
of Buckhurst Lodge, Westerham (in whose honour Monsieur 
Lacharme has named one of our most attractive roses), who realise 
their favourite in her perfection. In Essex, Mr. Cant of Colchester 
can write nulli secundus over the entrance of the Mile End nurseries, 
when his roses are in their glory. In Hertfordshire, I saw last 
year, and on a summer’s eve, forty thousand standard rose-trees in 
one plat (only a moiety of the Cheshunt nursery of Messrs. Paul & 
Son), glowing in the soft splendour of the setting sun, some of the 
most brilliant varieties—such as the Duke of Edinburgh, Sultan of 
Zanzibar, and my namesake, Reynolds Hole—being indigenous to 
the soil, born in that beautiful garden. Hard by, about a couple of 
miles, are the extensive and picturesque grounds of Messrs. William 
Paul & Son, famous for their ‘ pictorial trees’ as well as for roses. 
These adjoin the Waltham Station, so that visitors by rail pass from 
the platform into the nurseries, and, having enjoyed their manifold 
delights, including many charming roses sent out by Mr. William 
Paul, such as Beauty of Waltham, Star of Waltham, May Quennell, 
cum multis aliis, may hire a fly for Cheshunt. The nurseries of 
Messrs. Lane of Berkhampstead, and of Messrs. Francis of Hert- 
ford, are also famous for their roses. In Middlesex—that is to 
say, in the neighbourhood of London—the best rose-nurseries are 
those of Messrs. Lee of Hammersmith, Messrs. Fraser near Lee 
Bridge, and, just out of Middlesex, in Surrey, those of Messrs. 
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Veitch & Sons at Combe Wood and Kingston Hill. Amateurs 
pound, but the one who produces roses most accessible to her 
Majesty's lieges is my friend Mr. Scott, who brings every morning 
iaring the time of roses, and from his garden nigh to Wimbledon, 
beautiful display for his desk at No. 1 Old Bond-street. Passing 
into Buckinghamshire—and the G.W.R. will take you in less 
than an hour to Slough—you will find there, in the royal nursery 
of Mr. Charles Turner, one of the best collections of outdoor roses, 
and the best collection of roses in pots, to be seen in England ; 
and near to Slough many amateurs, of whom Mr. Hawtrey is chief ; 
and thence, returning to the rail, you may leave the main line at 
Didcot, and in the suburbs of Oxford, queen of cities, you may find 
idightful little gardens of roses most carefully and successfully 
tended by college servants and others: 
‘ Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Beyond it, bloom the gardens that I love. 
News from the humming city comes to them 
In sounds incessant of the college-bells ; 
While, sitting muffled mid rose-leaves, you hear 
The windy clanging of the Great Tom clock ; 
Although between it and the gardens lie 
Large meads of grass, washed by a slow broad stream, 
That, stirred with languid pulses of the oar 
By drowsy freshman, dreaming of his Kate, 


Or graduate, here safe from noisome dun, 
Waves all its lazy lilies, and creeps on.’ 


Leaving these pleasant gardens, you must make your way back 
to the city, and ask Mr. Prince, of the Market-street, to show you 
his nursery of roses upon the cultivated seedling briar, and to 
explain to you the advantages of the system, which he has himself 
introduced, by those practical illustrations which put an end, to 
doubt. At Worcester may be seen, in the spacious gardens of Mr. 
Richard Smith, a most complete collection of rose-trees for sale ; 
and in the neighbouring county, and in the King’s Acre Nurseries, 
close to Hereford, the invincible roses of Mr. Cranston, such as he 
exhibited last year at Manchester, to the dismay of all competitors, 
and to the delectation of those who did not compete. And in this 
picturesque and pleasant shire many amateurs, true lovers of the 
tose, such as the Rev. C. H. Bulmer, Rector of Credenhill, an 
cuthusiastic expert, and the chief founder of the West of England 
Rose Show; the Rev. Berkeley Stanhope, Rector of Byford; and 
Mr. Jowitt of the Old Weir, who is reported to be the happy 
— of more rose-trees than belong to any other of his unpro- 
“ssional brethren. In Warwickshire I have seen roses in their full 
Pat in the gardens at Leamington, and Messrs. Perkins & Co. 
Coventry have been successful exhibitors. In Northamptonshire, 
‘louse of the Nurseries, Peterborough, is a skilful grower of 
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roses ; but Ido not remember, despite the numerous votarieg of 
horticulture, any amateur rosarian of note. So in the adjoining 
county, Messrs. Wood & Ingram of the Nurseries, Huntingdon, 
are the chief representatives of those who delight in roses ; whereas 
in Cambridgeshire a most accomplished amateur, Mr. Curtis of 
Chatteris, divides the honours with Mr. Farren of Cambridge, once 
an amateur, but now a grower for sale, and so proficient in his 
clever manipulations that he has budded eleven hundred stocks in g 
day, thus changing by his legerdemain the common briar into a thine 
of beauty; and in Norfolk and Suffolk the amateurs have undis- 
puted sway—les trois freres, the Messrs. Fellowes (one of them 
—K. L.—of credit and renown in the history of Oxford cricket), 
true scions of a floral family; and Mr. Nichol, gardener at Dringston 
Park; and Mr. D. T. Fish, being the lord-lieutenants of Queen Rose, 
And this is the case in other neighbouring counties; the Rev. Mr, 
Pochin, Rector of Barkby, taking precedence in Leicestershire ; 
the Rev. C. C. Ellison of Bracebridge, and Mr. Arthur Soames of 
Irham Park in Lincolnshire. In my own county, Nottingham- 
shire, we are well represented in both departments, having two 
nurserymen—Mr. Merryweather of Southwell, and Mr. Frettingham 
of Beeston—who grow the rose in abundant perfection ; and a troop 
of amateurs, of whom I claim, in my venial pride, to be captain, 
and who may be numbered by hundreds among the working men of 
Nottingham. In their tiny gardens, nigh unto the town, may be 
found such specimens of their favourite flower as cannot be surpassed 
in the world; and you shall see many an artisan with a Maréchal 
Niel or a Charles Lefebvre in his Sunday-coat almost large enough 
to run away with him. In Lancashire, Cheshire, and Yorkshire, 
the only amateur of note with whom I am acquainted is the Rev. 
C. P. Peach of Appleton-le-Street ; but there are prince-merchants 
of the roses in the two firms of Dickson at Chester, in Mr. May of 
Bedale, and in Mr. Harrison of Darlington. 

Next comes the inquiry, when is the time of roses ? at what 
hour of the day shall we find them in their happiest phase ? They 
are most beautiful, I think, at sunrise, when the queen of the 
flowers wears her glittering crown of diamond dewdrops ; but where 
is the man who will rise so early in the morning (saving always the 
M.F.H., to watch the début of his young hounds in the coverts), and 
who shall venture to sing, ‘Come into the garden, Maud,’ when 
my lady sleeps her first beauty-sleep, and doors are locked and 
shutters are closed, and the other inmates might mistake her for & 
ghost or a burglar ? and the grass would be dank for her exqu 
site toes, however high and dry she might feel with reference to her 
lovely heels. And, therefore, I will invite you, knights and ladies 
both, to view the roses when, after a bright warm summer's day, 
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ihe evening sun is low, when the petals, which have drooped in the 
joontide heat, revive in all the freshness of their charms, and seem 
ty be rejoicing in their thankful rest. 

How, in what frame of mind and body, shall you enjoy this 
ime of roses? After a day’s good work, whatever your work may 
ie, after a good dinner, with a good conscience and with a good 
cigar, Iam speaking here to the knights only; and I specially 
nention cigar, because we old rosarians cannot eject the idea that 


short pipes are unworthy of the royal presence, and because we . 


despise that composition of sawdust and curl-paper which goes by 
the name of cigarette, and fills men’s mouths with grit. 


My reader, has your time among the roses inspired you with a 
yearning to have roses of your own? If so, you may rely upon the 
instructions following, as the results of thirty years’ experience. 

Despise not the day ofsmall things. You must learn your notes 
before you play a sonata. Devote a bed in the best part of your 
garden, sheltered but not overshadowed, having an eastern or south- 
em aspect, as a throne fur the garden queen. 

Let the soil be well drained and dug. 

Go to the nearest nursery where roses are successfully grown, 
and order the quantity which you require from this list : 


Alfred Colomb. Madame Lacharme. 

Baroness Rothschild. Madame Victor Verdier. 

Charles Lefebvre. Mademoiselle Annie Wood. 
Duke of Edinburgh. Mademoiselle Eugénie Verdier. 
Dupuy Jamain. Mademoiselle Marie Rady. 
Edward Morren. Maréchal Vaillant. 

Etienne Levet. Marquise de Castellane. 
Francois Michelon. Marguerite de St. Amand. 

John Hopper. Sénateur Vaisse. 

La France. Xavier Olibo. 


Madame Clémence Joineaux. 


I'this quantity does not satisfy your ambitions, then add: 


Abel Carriére. La Duchesse de Morny. 
Annie Laxton. Louis Van Houtte. 
Baron de Boustettin. Mademoiselle Marie Cointet. 
Beauty of Waltham. Iademoiselle Thérése Levet. 
Captain Christy. Maurice Bernardin. 
Camille Bernardin. May Quennell. 
Countess of Oxford. Monsieur Noman. 
sagas de Serenye. Miss Hassard. 
tr. Andry. Mrs. Baker. 
— ee Pierre Notting. 
é Hausburg. Prince Arthur. 
Exposition de Brie. Prince Camille de Rohan. 
F Y. Teas, Princess Mary of Cambridge. 
amet <a Lesseps. Reynolds Hole. 
T Holmes, Star of Waltham. 
Genera] Jacqueminot. Thomas Mills. 


Jean Liabaud. Victor Verdier. 
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To these you must add, for some warm border, backed by a wall 
the following varieties of the tea-scented rose : 


Adam. 

Aline Sisly. 

Anna Ollivier. 
Catherine Mermet. 
Cheshunt Hybrid. 


Comtesse de Nadaillac. 
Duchess of Edinburgh. 


Duke of Connaught. 
Devoniensis. 
Homer. 

La Boule d’Or. 
Madame Bravy. 
Madame Margottin. 


Madame Villermorz. 
Madame Nabonnand. 
Madame Welch. 
Maréchal Niel. 
Marie Van Houtte. 
Monsieur Furtado. 
Niphetos. 

Perle de Lyon. 
President. 

Rubens. 

Souvenir d’Elise. 
Souvenir d’un Ami. 


Tell the nurseryman the nature of your soil, and he will judge 
as to the best stock for your rose-trees. The cost will be about 
1s. 6d. each. Plant in November; prune in March. Be liberal 


with farmyard manure. 


When the soil is set, keep it open with 


the hoe. Look out in May for the ‘ worm i’ th’ bud,’ and, having 
him between your thumb and finger, do not wait to discuss with him 
the pros and cons of capital punishment. Above all, never be dis- 
heartened—only learn to labour and to wait, and you shall surely 
see in your own garden the time and prime of roses. 





PLAYING WITH FIRE. 





Ipuy she stirred the ashes at her feet, 
The burnt-out embers of a bygone day, 
Thinking how bright that fire had burned—what heat 
Glowed once where now she found all cold and gray. 
Then, idly still, scarce knowing what she did, 
Fanned the pale ashes with her gentle breath, 
Nor thought of fire within the embers hid, 
Nor dreamed of life where all lay cold as death. 
Sudden, a light, where all before was dark, 
Shone in her dazzled eyes and dimmed her sight— 
A tongue of flame that, kindled from some spark 
Undreamed of, made a noonday of the night. 
She stood one moment, stunned, then in amaze 


She fled, for all her world was in a blaze! A. K 






































FIELD CONTRASTS. 


By our SpEciAL CoMMISSIONER. 





\ucnneRY in motion has always a grotesque likeness to humanity, 
and there is always a suspicion of melancholy madness in it if you 
will but watch long enough to get the dreary swing and rhythm of 
ts motion cadenced in your own pulses. Looking out on the fens 
of Lincolnshire one dreary day, when the rain pricked the surface of 
the stagnant waters, and the wide-reaching sorrow ofthe marsh lay 
whimpering under a leaden-eyed miserable heaven, I fell into 
sympathy with the machinery which throbbed and groaned beside 
me. A thickset steel dwarf, in a jacket of rancid and hot-smelling 
grease, danced a perpetual legless hornpipe, with arms alternately 
straight and akimbo, and did it with such a seeming of purposeless 
frenzy and impotent exasperation, that nobody but a fool could have 
beheld it without a half-comic touch of pity. Up, with his greasy 
ams straight at his greasy sides; down, with his elbows out; up 
again and down again; without a pause, without a change; until 
the impotent exasperation of that wretched hernpipe seemed to be 
in danger of rising in me somehow, and I had to turn away. The 
great beam played an unresting game at see-saw, with a dreary 
want of interest, but with more resignation in its motions than the 
dwarf could command, and as though all things were too melan- 
choly for anything to matter much. The axle of the great fly- 
wheel was mad with sick headache, or motion has no meaning. 
Except for the whimpering wind and the sulky rain, Nature 
brought no sound to mingle with the groaning complaints of this 
imprisoned complex metal giant, who had by this time resolved 
himself into a distinct personality. A dull-eyed man, with canvas 
trousers tucked into high boots, sat and smoked beside the metal 
giant, and stared listlessly at the red-hot heart of him. He might 
have seemed the imprisoned thing’s tormentor, as he fretted that 
fiery heart with a great bar of iron, idly and unfeelingly. The 
gant might have been Sisyphus at a new task, or god Thor at one 
ofthe old ones he undertook at JotunKeim. One of god Thor’s 
tasks was to drink the sea dry, and this metal giant’s business was 
lo drain the marsh. hor could drink like a god, and made old 
ean ebb. This creature strained his steel throat under as evil a 
ra as Brinvilliers suffered, and the marsh made no sign. Why 
: ould I begrudge myself a fancy? Yet the giant was but a pump- 
"g-engme, and his tormentor a mere engineman. , 
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The engineman wore a look of dull placidity which I had not 
seen since, two or three years ago, I visited the opium-smoking 
houses in the east of London. I am willing to admit that if I haq 
not expected to find that singular expression in his face I might not 
have found it; but it was there. His skin was somewhat of tho 
colour of unbaked bread which has just begun to film with dryness, 
His speech was slow, and had an uninterested sound which matched 
the dull placidity in his eyes. But it told me, almost like a voico 
speaking in a dream, that he had not watched his steel comrade ip 
vain; and sweeping his arm vaguely, he said that all the country 
out there had been marsh five years before, though it was under 
prosperous cultivation now. There were many other pumping. 
engines round about—the country was full of ’em. If they were 
not kept going, Lincoln ’d be at sea-level pretty soon. Did he live 
there alone? No. He worked twelve hours and had twelve hours 
off, and a companion took night-duty one week and he another. A 
dismal business at night-time ? Isupposed. Well, yes, he supposed 
so too, as though it were another’s affair altogether, and by no 
means his. Was it always necessary to’work at night? Not more 
than half the year round, asa rule; sometimes not so much; some- 
times, in a rainy season, more. He scarcely moved his eyes from 
the fire whilst talking thus, but sat fretting it with the iron bar he 
held in his hand. Speaking as though he desired to dismiss me 
from his thoughts, or rather as if he meant to sweep himself clean 
of thought altogether, he told me that I might sit down there and 
dry myself if I wanted to, and then with the bar drooping lazily in 
his hand he watched the fire again. I spread the skirts of my wet 
overcoat open to the warmth, and sat down beside him. How many 
gallons an hour or a minute did the engine lift? I asked. He did 
not know. How far from there did he live? A matter of two 
miles. Were the wages good? Fairish. Was there any distress 
in the district ? He hadn’t heard of none. There was a good deal 
of sickness—rheumatism, for instance ? Allays were, he said. Some 
of the people took opium for it, I fancied? No, he said—lodnum. 
Where did they get it? Grantham—anywhere. Always with lis 
dull eyes on the fire, and the bar resting laxly in his hand, as 
though he had struck a blow with it and was repenting. Did he 
think the work of draining would ever be finished? No, he 
answered,—why should it? I am afraid that both of us spoke 
there chiefly for the sake of saying something. 

Did he often see anybody out here whilst he was at worl 
Why, no, he said, not often. Never at night-time? I supposed. 
He looked round at me suddenly, and shortened the bar in his hand 
and beat at the fire. Then he said, No; nobody at night-time. 
do not know whether it was more than fancy, but I thought at the 
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time that he might be troubled by certain unsubstantial visitors. A 
litle landanum regularly taken might breed an army of ghosts in 
such a place as this, with no neighbour but the darkness. There 
were Villages within less than a half-hour’s walk, but the marsh- 
nist sponged them out of sight. The low-lying swamp and the 
hich-riding artificial river, whose formal banks converged in the 
distance until the fog absorbed them, were the only things in sight. 
To an imaginative man the dull loneliness might grow terrible, and 
even to a stupid man it must have been hard to bear, even with 
laudanum to stave off the pains of thought andrheumatism. It was 
a lonely berth, I said; and he answered, Lonely enough, still 
beating the fire with the bar he held. Did he read much out here ? 
No, he answered, in a tone of sulky fatigue; he had his work to see 
to. I persevered a little further. Did he like the work? Would 
he not willingly change it for something else? He answered No 
to both those questions, and left me to make the most I could of his 
likings and desires. Then he rose and began to oil the machinery 
with a manner which left me with nothing to do but to say good- 
afternoon and go. Before I was well out of reach of the noises of 
the engine, it and he and the engine-house were blotted out of 
existence by the rain and fog. There was a track along the bank 
of the artificial river, leading, after a mile’s walk or so, to a bridge 
which sloped downward to aroad. ‘The road led through the re- 
deemed land to which the recluse had vaguely pointed, and brought 
me to a gloomy little inn, where I took refuge from the stress of 
weather. I was shown into a sombre parlour, where the very fire 
was damp. The chairs and table were clammy to sight and touch, 
and the window-jambs were moist with a cold perspiration. Casting 
about for something to beguile the time, I found nothing more pro- 
fitable than an old Lincolnshire Chronicle for the last week of 
December 1877. Therein I read of an amateur concert at 
Belleau-with-Aby, and other small doings at other quaintly-named 
places. ‘From the carefully-selected and well-arranged programme 
great things were expected; and these were fully realised, for it is 
very rarely that such a musical treat was given to a village audience 
48 was heard on Thursday evening by a full house.’ Out of sheer 
vacuity I copied that queer little bit of reporter’s English—it 
stares at me from my note-book now, as if to demand a drolly- 
accidental fame for that bygone amateur concert at Belleau-with- 
Aby—and then, at the barmaid’s invitation, attacked a tallowy 
Fr shop and two imitation potatoes in wax. These dismissed, 
gga myself to the genius of the place, and fell uncomfortably 
ast’ until I was awakened by a noise of voices in the kitchen, 

ther I strolled, and found a conclave of shepherds and labourers 


Yebemently disputing. ‘T’re feared,’ said one, ‘as tha’s get a 
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dowsin’ in a bit, mate,’ as though the chances struck him ag being 
melancholy. ‘ Wheer ?’ asked the subject of this dread. «In hogg. 
pond,’ said the other. Everybody guffawed at this except the man 
to whom the prospect was offered. ‘Tha take word for it,’ saig 
the humorist, ‘tha’s better be wet inside nor out this weather. 
Pull.’ With that he offered his jug to his opponent, who nodded 
as to say ‘In this I bury all unkindness, Cassius,’ and, wiping his 
mouth upon his moleskin sleeve, put the jug to his lips and emptied 
it. Then he turned it upside down and grinned, and the kitchen 
echoed with the general laughter. ‘Nur you mind,’ said the 
humorist, smiling wrily, as if he felt that the tables were turned 
upon him; ‘I’re game to p’y for more.’ Whatever the dispute 
had been, it was over now, and the dull stream of talk flowed on 
like liquid mud in a ditch. But the humorist, with whom I fel] 
into talk, was a character, and is probably better known in many 
rural districts than Lord Beaconsfield or Mr. Gladstone. He is 
famous for a sheep-wash, with which he and his son travel the 
country. I believe it is in high request, and that he makes a great 
deal of money by it. He had been nigh everywhere in England, he 
said, and went wherever he was sent for. He was mostly about 
that side of the country—in the eastern and south-eastern counties. 
Then he knew something about the condition of the labouring men 
on that side? Why, that only stood to reason. Wages, he 
thought, was fairish. There was nothing the matter with folk 
thereabout, except that they was all that mullypufiied as it passed 
saying. Mullypuffled! That meant confused? I supposed. Yes; 
dim-headed like, he said; like as if their heads was stuffed with 
feathers. Stupid lot they was, to be certain. Did he charge that 
dim-headedness against all Lincolnshire? Yes; and more—wher- 
ever the waters was. All round by Grantham and Lincoln and 
Boston and Peterborough and Ely and Cambridge—wherever the 
waters was. Then was the dim-headedness the result of the 
waters? Well, did I see, now? They took drops—awful lot of 
drops they took—wherever the waters was. They suffered from 
such a awful lot of complaints, it was a pity—stone and rheumatism 
and sihattics. It was his belief that the drops got into the children’s 
heads before they were born. It was that which made ‘em 80 dim- 
headed. The people looked well fed? He believed me! Where 
he was then engaged the master gave the hands who lived about the 
house three meals of fat boiled bacon a day—twenty-one meals of 
fat cold boiled bacon every week of their lives! Like it? He 
should think they did. See ’em cut it up in hunches, and sop if in 
their beer. See ’em cut it up in hunches, and sop it in their milk. 
He never see a set of fellows more contented and fatter like in al 
his life, nowheer. 
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[had that afternoon seen one labourer who made in himself the 
subject of a conventional idyll. ‘There is a story extant of a rustic 
sho was asked what he thought he would like to be his perpetual 
estate in & problematic condition of future bliss. His notion of heaven 
‘med out to be the eternal sitting on an everlasting gate, eating 
sternal cold boiled bacon with a clasp-knife. The man I saw sat upon 
agate, and ate cold boiled bacon in egregious greasy mounds, with 
‘but a pennyworth of bread to all that intolerable deal’ of fat. And it 
vas beyond denial that he looked thriving. The Agricultural La- 
pourers’ Societies in Lincolnshire make stolid opposition—after the 
manner of men who, at election times, ‘ put on their top-boots and vote 
for the gentlemanly interest’—against the Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union, and they offer prizes to provident labourers, to plough- 
men, underdrainers, hedge-cutters, shepherds, shearers, stackers, 
thatchers, young servants, labouring men with the neatest cottage, 
parents who send their children oftenest to school, and labourers — 
who can show the best fat pigs. If they had included amongst 
their offers one—which would be useful in some counties—for the 
best fat labourer, this specimen would infallibly have borne it off. 
Fat cold boiled bacon is not the highest form which can be taken by 
human generosity ; but it is not a bad thing in its way, though a 
fastidious taste might be satisfied with but a little of it. 

The shepherd had perhaps more sympathy with the masters 
than with the men, and finding himself well-to-do in the world, 
was disposed to think highly of its arrangements. The farmers, 
he said, was fine free-handed men—liked a good horse. Great 
tountry for fox-hunting, it was, to be certain. Splendid rich 
country, for all the waters was out so often. Fed thirteen or 
fourteen million sheep. Not believe that? Well, I might ask 
anybody as knowed, and they’d soon tell me. He knowed, ’cause 
ie'd seen it in the papers many a time. He had heard say that 
the farmers spent more than a million pounds a year in artificial 
manures and draining every year. I found afterwards that the 
shepherd’s figures were truer than I had supposed. He left this 
subject now, however, to dilate upon the virtues of his own mixture 
for sheep-washing, and went into details respecting the comfort 
mith which its odours permitted him to sleep in any bed ‘ with any 
Mount of company.’ Into those details it is perhaps unnecessary 
‘0 follow him. 
hes places are pleasant or dull, as fancy makes them. It is 
ag possible for a place to be pleasant and dull at once, as 

i = old town of Yeovil was to me last Christmas-time. 
-. 1 Peed down there by Fate on Christmas-eve, unknowing 

. nown. The fields were dim with untrodden snow, and 

‘eets were almost as white, and gave evidence of almost as 
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little traffic as the fields. But the lanes maintained their green 
protest against winter and its ghostly shroud of white. The yel- 
lowish rocks which line the road every here and there kept. their 
mosses and ivies; and trees which hold a sturdy leaf against the 
frost stood out in sombre green above them. This show of colours 
might well fix and fill the eye of the itinerant to whom a winter in 
the West of England had for many a year been strange; but the 
Hodge of Yeovil, plodding heavily through the thickest of the snow 
with downward eyes, had no joy in them, being to the phenomena 
born. He wore no professional badge of smock-frock and gaiters, 
such as he was wont to wear years ago; but there was an indica. 
tion in his gait of an habitual striding over heavy furrows, to which 
the tenuity of his ankles and the contrasted exaggeration of his 
foot-gear gave such emphasis that, though he had been clad in 
purple and fine linen, one would have known him in the least 
familiar ways. When he was addressed his manner was marked by 
a dejected amiability. He was bound for Sherborne, and had a 
message to deliver there. He had no objection to a drink—zeein’ 
as a did be Ghrismas-dime, he said—and he was willing to accept 
a clean clay at the wayside public-house, and a half-ounce of bird’s- 
eye for his own smoking. Under the combined influence of beer 
and tobacco he brightened up a little, and I had a great talk with 
him. He was able to face the reflection that he had a wife and 
four children, and that his wages were nine shillings a week. These 
things came out of him by slow degrees. No perquisites with that 
nine shillings—no allowance or allotment? Yes; cider. How 
much cider? Two quarts a day. What was the value of it? 
Well, it warn’t worth much. Master didn’t set no great store by 
it. He said it was worth a shillin’ a week, he did. Then I asked 
the man why, since he thought so poorly of the cider, and drew so 
little money, he did not commute the cider for the shilling. He 
turned round upon me, and stopped in the snow with a look of 
undefined humour, and shook his head at this suggestion. No, no. 
He knew a thing worth two of that. His missis had all his money, 
every penny of it; and if he gave up his cider, and drew a shilling 
extra in wages, she wouldn’t allow him a farden, she wouldn't, and 
he couldn’t get no drink. And what rent did he pay? 9, he 
didn’t pay no rent. He had a cottage allowed him—not much of 
a place, but something. Had he any ground with his cottage ? 
No; no ground—leastways none to talk of. “Iwa’n’t cood < 
nought. Well, how did he get along on nine shillings a week : 
He couldn’t get along on it, he answered, and did not. Then what 
did he do? He had three loaves a week from the union. Did he 
get this relief whilst he was in full work? Yes. And did he ge 
no higher rate of wages at any time? He replied that he cout 
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sake perhaps half-a-crown a week more in harvest, that was all. 
Did he belong to @ sick-club ? No, a didn’t. To a death-club ? 
No,a didn’t. Had he made any sort of provision for his wife and 
‘hildren or for himself? No, he answered; but there was always 
the House to go to. He did not display any flippancy or any 
iitterness in saying this. It was a self-evident, commonplace, 
ntural sort of thing, and he contemplated it without shame and 
without reluctance. If he died, the House would bury him? He 
reckoned so, not in any way affected by the prospect. Or if his 
sife or one of the children died, the parish would pay for the 
fneral? He took out his pipe from his lips, expectorated, wiped 
hig mouth with the back of his brown hand, and his hand on his 
trousers, and then, with raised eyebrows and a face a little troubled, 
he ‘reckoned so’ again. He was in full work? Yes; he was in 
full work. Had he any hope or expectation of being better off at 
wy future time? No, he hadn’t; not as fur as a knowed on. 
Did he belong to the Labourers’ Union? ‘Not much a doant,’ he 
made answer. Why, what was the matter with the Union? 
Theer wa’n’t nothin’ the matter o’ the Union, but his master 
wouldn’t hold no truck wi’ it, he wouldn’t. 

I bade him good-bye, and marched back to Yeovil, and he 
pegged on in the direction of Sherborne. Nearly a mile from the 
town I had seen two men and a boy breaking stones by the road- 
side. When I came back they were still slogging away at the 
work with a perseverance which seemed to bespeak payment by 
results. I stood a while to watch them, until one paused to wipe 
the perspiration from his brows, whilst I was stamping in the snow 
to keep my feet alive. He said it was a wonderful seasonable 
Christmas, but wonderful bitter weather, to be sure. Wonderful 
hard on working folks it wahs. I gave in my assent to these pro- 
positions, and the other man and the boy, pausing, agreed with them 
also, likeaa small stage chorus. The second workman had stayed to 
replace his hammer, the cast-steel head of which had gone to pieces 
with his last blow. They seemed pretty hard at work, I said, and 
asked if they were ‘on piece.’ ‘Yes, said the first to pause. The 
work was measured out before they began it, and they got so much 
ayard. Wonderful hard work it was, but fairish pay. They could 
nake half-a-crown a day each—about two shillings clear. Where 
did the odd sixpence go to? Went in hammers. Broke a won- 
(erful lot o’ hammers, that there work did. Stone came from 
Ham’s Hill, over yonder ; wonderful hill for stone. Two hundred 
men would be locked out there after Christmas-day, because o’ the 
frost, Wonderful hill for wages it was. Men ud make forty shillin’ 
‘Week in the summer-time. ‘Ah,’ said the boy, moving his glass 
boggles on to his forehead, and resting on his hammer, ‘ some on 
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’em makes three pound at times.’ Then the two men gaid together 
as if they had been trained to say it, that it was a wonderfy] hill 
for wages. The first added that the masters were wonderful hard 
on the men in winter-time, because they were so cocky like in 
the summer, when they got such wonderful money. ‘ Pays ’em out 
like,’ said the boy, and put the goggles on again, and went back to 
his labour. Did that work pay better than farm-labour? I asked. 
It did so, said the second man; and he, having his new hammer by 
this time arranged to his satisfaction, went on with his work. The 
first, poising his hammer in act to strike, murmured something 
about the price of a drink; and when I responded to that modest 
call, they all three stood up, and said, in rambling chorus, ‘A 
merry Christmas and a happy New Year;’ and the first labourer 
said, apropos of nothing, ‘I’ve been a soldier myself, sir.’ 

The following letter, which was forwarded to me by a friend who 
vouches for its authenticity, may help to an idea of the fashion in 
which six people subsist upon nine shillings a week. I reproduce 


it accurately : 
‘Gilton, Ash ner Sandwich. 

Mi usban an thirteene mor hon the farm are hout on strike, cos tha won 
work for less wagis. Kane live fur les than 6teen shillins a weke beside wot 
we hav fur harveest an oppin. jes u see ow hi la mi weke muni hout. Hin 
the grate Vorkhus hat Heastry wee shud cos 3 shillins fur ech chile an 
5 shillins fur me an sam fur mi usban, an wot are we tu du wen the 
Labururs Uneyan munes iz run hout hi don noe. Mastur sez formin don 
pa, but hez mad lot o muni hat hit an hi nu un wen e ad nothin, an e az jest 
put iz too sons hin a larg farm so iz twice 2 semes more an 4 hi kane hun- 
derstan all this towerin weeks houtla. Bad bread, 10s. 74; rent, 2s. 6d. ; 
2b. sugar, 6d.; 20z. tea, 2d.; half lb. fat, 3d.; treacle, 2d.; 1 pint lamp 
oil, 24d.; +1b. candles, 3d.; hair oil, $d.; $1b. soap, 2d.; rice, 1d.; pork, 
6d.; bones to stew, 2d.; potatoes, 2d. This levs tuppence fur pepper, salt, 
firing, sa nothin about close an shues. urs trulee, 


JANE Hopper.’ 


The lady’s reckoning is a halfpenny out ; and, according to her 
own showing, she may depend on at least twopence-halfpenny 4 
week for ‘ pepper, salt, firing, close, an shues.’ But if for thirteen 
shillings and sixpence—sixteen shillings less rental—this is all the 
show that can be made, what is to be done for nine shillings? A 
farmer to whom I named the case said it was true enough, no doubt, 
but it was unusual. He claimed two shillings a week as represent- 
ing the man’s rental, and estimated that the cider would be worth 
two shillings more, bringing the labourer’s total weekly earnings to 
thirteen shillings. He insisted that wages throughout the county 
ran to an equivalent for seventeen or eighteen shillings. His panacea 
for all moral ills was a general closing of the schools. ‘ The fact 18, 
he said, ‘that the country’s cutting its own throat. The people 
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sed to do well enough so long as they had their children to help 
em; but a good-sized family’s a millstone round a labourer’s neck 
nowadays.’ He was persuaded that people were too thickheaded to 
we the evils of the new educational system; and if he were more 
wrtain of one thing than another, it was that ‘all this schooling is 
sending the country to the devil.’ 

In the widely scattered parish of Handsworth, which lies three 
miles north of Birmingham, and, as I fancy, includes within its 
hounds that rural institute of which Mr. Irving is the tutelary deity, 
I made a visit to an agricultural type. A bald-headed, stiff-set, 
brown-faced man shaved clean; with sensible gray eyes under a 
gray penthouse roof of eyebrow. An agricultural labourer pure and 
simple. A Good Templar, a Congregationalist—in politics a 
Radical. ‘You believe in education, don’t you?’ ‘ Well, I had 
ought to, sir,’ he answered. ‘It’s paid me pretty decent.’ I knew 
the man’s story, but I wished to hear it from himself. One word 
set him going. ‘How?’ ‘ When I was quite a young un I begun 
to tek notice o’ things, and I can remember axin’ my feyther how 
it was as some folks was rich an’ some was poor. It knocked him 
abit acock, my axin’ him that; but he says by an’ by, ‘‘ They’re 
educated,” he says. ‘* Well,’ I says, ‘‘ what differ does that mek 
to’em ?”? ‘* Why,” he says, ‘‘ they can rade an’ write, an’ they ain’t 
got no call not to work for a livin’.” ‘‘ Well,” I says, ‘‘ 1 should 
like that mysen ;’’ an’ I bothered him so about it as one day he gin 
me a hoss-whippin’. He was a carter, an’ he was pretty handy 
along of his whip along o’ we, as well as along o’ the hosses. 
Well, the end on it was as I niver had a day’s schoolin’ i’ my life, an’ 
I niver learned to rade afore I was over thirty. ButI sent my fust 
lad to school, an’ he taught me all he knowed. I could ha’ got from 
eighteenpence to half-a-crown a week for him if I’d ha’ set him to 
work, but Isays ‘*No,” Isays. ‘‘ Present pains brings future j’ys,” 
I'says, and I kep’ him at school. He never did a stroke o’ work 
till he was twelve, an’ then he went arrand-boy to a printer in Bir- 
mingham. Well, he stuck theer for two or three ’ears, an’ begun 
to tek lessons at the night-classes at the Midland Institute. Well, 
he learned himself shorthand, and I used to rade the speeches out 
0 the papers to him o’ Sunday afternoons. He’s a reporter now,’ 
said the old man, with a pride which was pleasant tolook at. ‘ Joe, 
800 up-stairs an’ fetch them papers, an’ bring your own drorin’s 
long of ‘em. That’s the youngest,’ the old man explained, as 
the boy left the kitchen, ‘an’ I do’ quite know what to mek him. 
But theer’s time enough. He’s took two prizes for drorin’ at the 
Midland, a boord an’ tay-square, and a box o’ colours.’ The boy 
returned with a bundle of newspapers in which certain passages were 
Scored round with blue pencil. Iglanced over them, and found that 
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the parts thus marked ran from leaderettes downwards to police. 
reports and the formal narratives of inquests. They were fairly 
done, and there was nothing good or ill to mark them from other 
work of the kind on country journals; but the old man was ip. 
mensely and naturally proud of them. The boy had not brought 
his drawings, and, being ordered back for them, bore them shame. 
facedly to the table, and retired to avoid criticism. The bundle 
began with the Kensington curves, and went on to the Kensington 
outlines—Medusa with her snakes, and Hercules with his club and 
the lion’s skin, and Minerva, recognisable by her helmet. When these 
had been praised to the height of their merit the labourer told me 
—what I knew already—that his second son was clerk in a ware- 
house, and that his third son was apprenticed to the printer with 
whom the first had served aserrand-boy. ‘ They’m all good steady 
lads,’ he went on, ‘ an’ their eeut one on ’em as do’t send somethin’ 
to help me an’ the mother. An’ that’s what I say, sir, ‘ Past 
pains has brought present j’ys.’’’ 

Ail very well, I ventured to say, and very admirable, and 
deserving of all praise. But how about the general good? What 
if all the labouring men did this sort of thing? Who would till 
the soil, and who do the rough work of the world? ‘ Yo’ needn't 
worry about that,’ he answered. ‘ Theer’ll allays be a set 0’ 
sperritless creeturs as’ll be content to be drove like sheep, and 
them folks, sir, ull be drove like sheep. An’, as time go’s on, we 


shall find as machinery ‘ll do most o’ the heavy work, an’ as 


brains ‘ll be wanted to guide it. Anyhow, education’s been a 
good thing for me an’ mine, an’ if anny o’ my childern’s childern 
droppin’ back to farm-labourers they’n ha’ theirsens to thenk for 
it.” ‘Do you think,’ I asked, ‘ that you could have done all this 
if you had not been near a great town?’ ‘No, sir,’ he answered. 
‘But I’d ha’ gone near a great town if I couldn’t ha’ done it 
without.’ ‘Do you think,’ I asked further, ‘that many labourers 
are doing what you have done?’ ‘Here an’ theer one, sir,’ he 
answered, in a hopeful tone; ‘and now the Board schools is a 
doin’ a deal o’ good.’ I told him I had talked with a farmer 
who believed that the Board schools were England’s heaviest 
load. ‘Ah,’ he said, with a laugh, ‘ they’m a troublin’ the farmers 
a deal, the schools am; but you take my word for it, they’m God 
A’mighty’s best blessin’ to this generation.’ 









































A BANISHED MAN IN GALATA. 





I. 
Bepros Effendi Papasidghan 
Is reckoned a highly remarkable man, 
And he certainly owns a remarkable khan 
Near the Perchembé Bazaar ; 
Filthy and fetid, and frowsy and foul ; 
Fit dwelling for jackal, hyena, or ghoul ; 
With a sickening stench, that soars through the floors, 
And slips up the staircase, and drips through the doors, 
From its cellars of caviar ; 
With planks full of pitfalls, and steps full of snares, 
And with rottening rails to the slippery stairs. 
Such is the highly remarkable khan 
Of Bedros Effendi Papasidghan. 


II. 


Standing at eve by its mouldering door, 

When the mist was mounting the murky shore, 
And filling the streets with a sickly steam, 

Made lurid and red by the sun’s last gleam ; 
When the cypress-trees that around us grew 
Were wet with the damp of a poisonous dew ; 

I saw by the filth that surrounded the khan 
That the dogs had been keeping their Ramazan. 


III. 


Stumbling along the sinuous street, 
With bated breath and with failing feet, 
With haggard cheek, and with tangled hair, 
And a sullen eye that spoke despair, 
Came one who muttered in solemn strain 
These woful words, with the sad refrain 
Of ‘ Never again! Never again !’ 


IV. 
‘ Never again with hawk or hound ; 
Never again on mountain or moor ; 
Never again on sea or sound; 
Never again on the shingly shore. 
Never again! Never again! 
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O for the clasp of a friendly hand ! 
O for the light of a friendly eye! 
O for the laugh of the joyous band, 
Who loved me well, though here I die! 
Never again! Never again! 
Deep have I drunk both of joy and of strife ; 
Madly I’ve shared in the madness of men; 
And the last result of my wasted life 
Is only to rot in this horrible den! 
Never again! Never again !’ 


V. 


I followed him under the mouldering door ;* 
Silently, softly, I trod the floor ; 
And I marked, as he reached the head of the stair, 
That he threw up his hands to his tangled hair, 
With the ultimate gesture of dire despair. 
Suddenly, swiftly, my sorrowful eyes 
Were flushed with the light of a glad surprise. 
Two warm white arms came out of the gloom, 
And drew him into a darkened room ; 
Two rose-red lips to his were pressed, 
As his head sank down on a beating breast ; 
Mid a tumbling torrent of tawny tresses ; 

Mid a soft susurrus of sobs and sighs ; 
Mid kindly kisses and cooing caresses, 

And the liquid lustre of loving eyes ; 
Till the sigh of relief that he uttered at last 
Said the grip of despair from his soul had passed. 
Swiftly and softly I closed the door ; 
Swiftly and softly I trod the floor ; 
Silently, skippingly, down the stair 
I merrily stepped till I reached the air ; 
And I said in my heart, ‘In God’s merciful plan, 
K’en in the highly remarkable khan 
Of Bedros Effendi Papasidghan, 
There’s a heaven yet for that Banished Man.’ 


FRANK IVES SCUDAMORE. 


* The khans of Constantinople are aggregates of chambers, offices, and ge 
They are usually named after their proprietors. In the case before U8, the 








Banished Man was evidently living au cinquizme in the ‘ highly remarkable,’ &. 











HOOD AND LEASH. 


By tHE Hon. GERALD LASCELLES. 





Tue attention of the public has been recently attracted towards 
Faleoonry—a sport which, once the most popular of all, has now 
fallen greatly into disuse. During the last year or two a so-called 
‘revival of falconry’ has been originated, and trained hawks have 
been publicly exhibited, and flown at tame pigeons in various 
suburban places of resort. These proceedings have only proved 
disastrous to the sport they were intended to promote; for while 
the general public was indifferent to the performance, enthusiastic 
sportsmen, who had rushed up from the wilds of North Wales, the 
coasts of Devon, or the fens of Norfolk, to seize upon the chance of 
at last witnessing the old sport in its integrity, retired disgusted and 
disheartened from the exhibition. Still more recently, two unfortu- 
nate gentlemen were haled before a magistrate for having, in the 
height of their ardour, ventured to fly their hawks at their own 
pigeons om one of the open commons near London. No better proof 
than the proceedings in this case could be adduced of the folly of 
attempting to popularise in thickly-inhabited districts a sport which 
has been from time immemorial one of the wildest, most uncertain, 
and most difficult of pursuits. What would be thought of a band of 
enthusiastic coursers who should appear, some fine morning, in 
Hyde Park or on Hampstead Heath with their greyhounds, slippers, 
and paraphernalia, and with their hares ready to hand in hampers ? 

For general purposes, hawking may be divided into game- 
hawking in the autumn and winter, and rook-hawking in the spring. 
Magpies, rabbits (with the goshawk), larks (with the merlin), may 
be hawked at other times also; but, for obvious reasons, the 
height of summer is unsuited for this, as for most other sports. 
For rook-hawking, besides a good hawk, three things are necessary 
—a good horse, a perfectly open down-country, and plenty of rooks. 
This flight is the nearest possible approach to the sport of heron- 
hawking, now almost obsolete in this country, since there are no 
places, or hardly any, where a heronry in the midst of open country 
can be found. It is true that herons can be easily taken with 
hawks in any number, as they rise from brooks or swamps; but this 
mode of catching them affords but poor sport, and is widely different 
ftom the flight at a heron as he passes overhead, high in air, on his 
vay between the heronry and his fishing-ground. Good must be 
@ falcon, and widely must she ring, ere she will overtake a heron 
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with such a start as this, and get into a position above him, ready 
to make her fatal stoop. 

Let us, however, suppose that we are out for a day’s rook- 
hawking, and that we have arrived at our ground. ll around, as 
far as the eye can reach, are wide rolling downs, partly cultivated, 
but still in a great measure clothed by the smooth virgin turf that 
has never known the touch of ploughshare or harrow. It is 
lovely day—a real spring day in mid April, one that makes a man 
feel as if the sap was rising in him, as it is in the larches on yonder 
hillside, renewing his life, health, and vigour. There is a mild 
gentle wind from the south, with a warm sun, tempered by great 
fleecy clouds throwing huge shadows upon the turf, which seem to 
race one another from slope to slope of the downs. All Nature is 
astir to-day, and we shall not have to wait long before finding 
quarry ; but still rooks are not too plentiful, owing to the practice 
adopted by farmers nowadays of ‘dressing’ (or poisoning) their 
seed-corn. 

See here is one, coming slowly up over the hill on his way from 
the rookery to yonder sheepfold, whose beil has been tinkling 
so musically since we first took up our position behind this hay- 
stack. Shall we fly one of the young falcons lately entered, and 
coming con so well? Or shall it be the old heroine of a hundred 
fights (or rather the victress over nigh upon two hundred rooks), who 
flies now, in her fourth season, with all the vigour and dash 
she displayed in the blinding snow-stormsnd heavy gales of her 
first year? It is likely to be rather too long a slip for a young 
hawk, so the handsome old bird is taken upon hand, to the delight 
of the whole field, not one of whom, large as it is, but will stay out 
‘just one half hour more’ when it is announced that it is the turn 
of old ‘ Bois-le-duc’ to fly at the next chance that occurs. Allis 
hushed as the rook, a single bird, and probably a strong old cock, 
comes slowly up. He passes us, and is going nicely on up wind, 
when something about the party awakens his suspicions, and 
he gives a sudden swerve that in one second takes him a hundred 
and fifty yards farther off. Will it do? It is a long slip, and the 
wind is not now quite right; but with what hawk may we take 
a liberty for once, if not with this one? ‘Let her go, John!’ and 
in an instant the hood is off and the falcon in hot pursuit of 
her quarry, rising with each stroke of her powerful wings, till she 
seems to shoot upwards like an arrow fromthe bow. The rook has 
seen her too, and is making his way upwards at no mean rate ; but 
the pace of the falcon is too much for him, and ere long she 
is above him; poising herself for a moment, she comes, with one 
terrible perpendicular stoop, straight at him. It would seem as 
though nothing could escape; but our rook is equal to the occasion, 
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and with a clever shift he has dodged her attack by a good yard and 
more. Well done, rook! But there is now no safety for him 
‘nthe air, for the falcon has shot up again with the impetus of her 
stoop to a height scarcely inferior to that from which she descended ; 
so turning his tail to the wind, he makes all possible haste to 
a small patch of thorns and whins that promises a temporary 
shelter, having, however, on the way, to evade two similar stoops 
from the hawk almost as fine as the first. Alas for friend rook ! 
On reaching the covert he finds it already occupied by the enemy, in 
the shape of the excited field, who soon drive him with halloo and 
crack of whip from his shelter, and compel him to seek again the 
open. ‘The falcon has, however, strayed away a little, so he starts 
with might and main to ring in spiral curves into the very clouds. 
After him starts the hawk, but soon finds that a really good rook, 
such as this is, can mount nearly as fast as she can. Up, up they 
go, gradually becoming smaller and smaller. Ring after ring does 
the falcon make, yet without getting above him, till, apparently 
determined to gain the victory, she starts off into the wind to make 
one tremendous circle that shall attain her object. Steadily into the 
wind she goes, the rook following her example, and appearing from 
below to be flying after the hawk. At length, as she almost completes 
the outer circumference of her circle, the rook, perhaps feeling his 
powers exhausted, turns down wind, and at a great height makes 
off as fast as he can go. Surely the flight is over, for the falcon is 
still working away, head to the wind, as hard as she can—in fact, 
the two birds are flying in opposite directions half a mile apart. 
Not a bit of it, say the initiated, who are off down wind as fast as 
they can ride. In another moment you see the falcon come round, 
and though at such a height that she looks no bigger than a 
swallow, you can see that she is far above the rook, whilst her pace, 
slightly descending as she is, is almost that of a bullet. So thinks 
her quarry apparently, for, shutting his wings, he attempts to drop 
into a clump of trees nearly beneath him. Swiftly as he drops, 
there is a swifter behind him; and down from that terrific height 
comes the falcon like a thunderbolt. Lord, what a stoop! By the 
powers, she has missed! And now surely he must escape. But no— 
shooting upwards like a rocket, the old falcon puts in one more straight 
swift stoop, and the rook is taken just as he enters the sanctuary 
Which he has had his eye on from the first. Whoo, whoo, whoop! 
what a flight! what a ring! what a stoop! Bravo, ‘ Bois le duc.’ 

Now I do not mean to say that all flights at rooks are as good 
a8 this one that I have attempted to describe; but still, during 
‘spring season, say from March 1st to May 1st, many such may 
be expected; and it may safely be affirmed that, during those two 
Months, when the hens are all at home engaged in maternal duties, 
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and only the old cocks, which are then enjoying a sort of ‘ pander 
month’ out on the loose, are found on the downs, no rook will be 
taken without the powers of the falcon being very considerably tried, 
The stud of hawks belonging to the old Hawking Club have killed 
upwards of 130 rooks during this last season of 1879 (though the 
late duration of the winter curtailed their season by nearly one-half), 
and some of the flights were among the finest on record. This 
club has been in existence for about fifteen years, and each spring 
during that period has shown sport, varying of course, as true sport 
always must vary, but still of much the same character ag that 
which I have just mentioned. This club may be regarded ag 
the successor to the old Didlington Club, which for many years 
flourished in Norfolk, but came to an end at the death of its chief 
patron, Lord Berners. 

Many falconers, however, prefer game-hawking to the species of 
sport described above. It is carried on by means of the ‘ eyess’ 
or bird taken young from the nest, in contradistinction to the 
‘passage falcon’ or bird caught wild after arrival at maturity, which 
is used for rook and heron hawking. The eyess is far more tractable 
and obedient than her wilder sister, though she lacks the pace and 
power of the bird which has been dependent for a year or more upon 
its speed and ‘ footing qualities’ for bare subsistence before coming 
under the care of man. The training of the eyess was always the 


_ spécialité of the Scotch faleconers—a race that have never died out 


—while the catching and training of the passage falcon was the 
special province of the Dutch falconers, who also may be traced 
from father to son far into the Middle Ages. 

Enough, however, of technicalities. Let us suppose our hawks 
to be trained, entered, and in the pink of condition. It is a beau- 
tiful morning in October, but the venue is not the same as that 
which we selected for rook-hawking, good country though that be. 
Let us picture to ourselves a rather wide flat plain, of great length, 
divided by small straggling fences and by stone walls into large 
fields, some of which are arable land, and some are in pasture, 
thickly covered by long white benty grass. From the one side comes 
the never-ceasing sough of the sea as the waves roll in upon the shingly 
beach a short half mile from where we stand. On the other side rise 
tall hills, clothed to their midst with a dark-green belt of Scotch fir, 
varied by the rich hues in which autumn paints the rapidly falling 
leaves. But see! That active keeper, who has been so cleverly working 
his beautiful brace of setters on our right, has his hat high in alr. 
It is a point right in the midst of one of those large grass pastures. 
Is it all right ? Yes, surely; the bitch is down, while the young 
dog backs her ‘ stiff as biscuit’ away by the far fence. Unhood the 
best tiercel and walk quietly up to the dogs, making a circuit round 
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them so as to get the birds between yourself and them. Watch 
ihe little hawk, how he climbs to his pitch, circling round and round, 
ech turn seeming to lift him many yards higher. Now he looks 
no bigger than a lark; and confident in his position he circles no 
longer, but turning his head to the wind he hangs over the falconer’s 
head steady as a rock, and under perfect command even at that 
tremendous height, ready and willing to stay there for an hour 
while you beat a whole turnip-field for him, or to descend with 
dosed pinions to the lure at a moment’s notice should you require 
him todo so. But we have almost forgotten the dogs, who are 
standing all this time like statues. Hie in, good bitch! Up rush 
the covey with a noise like the shaking ofa hundred wet umbrellas. 
Now look at the hawk. For asecond he seems undecided which bird 
to select, but in another moment he turns on his side with all his 
light-coloured under plumage flashing snow-white in the sun, and 
down he comes, straight as an arrow, swift as a thunderbolt, at one 
devoted bird, which is hurled to the ground amid a cloud of feathers, 
dead, stone-dead, by the force of that one terrible blow; and the 
hawk, which has shot up after his stoop, comes quietly down, and 
alights on the ground by the side of his victim. As for the 
remainder of the covey, they have hastily scuttled into the fence 
which bounds the field; but they will be out on the stubble ad- 
joing in an hour’s time, and we shall get another chance at them 
as we return homewards. 

I have endeavoured to describe two of the most popular forms 
of hawking ; but much, very much, remains untold. In the opinion 
of many, no sport equals the flight at the magpie, and certainly it 
calls out all the powers both of hawks and field. The craft that 
is shown by a magpie when pursued by men and hawks is mar- 
vellous. However pressed he may be, he never loses his head. 
Should the hawk be well placed for a stoop, nothing but sheer force 
will expel him from the bush where he has sought sanctuary ; 
bat should they for an instant turn their backs to make a wider 
arcle, maggie is off like a shot to the nearest place of refuge, en 
route for his stronghold, towards which he has made from the first, 
ind from which point no amount of heading or pressure will drive 

; in fact, no magpie can be killed without downright hard work 
fom the hawks and from the field, while considerable generalship is 
required to drive him from strong covert into the open, and to so 
place the falconers that a flight may be insured on whichever side he 
ay break covert, and at the same time so as not to head him. 

. sting in falconry, again, is finer than the pretty, almost toy, 

t of a cast of merlins in pursuit of a skylark. Tiny as both 
= and quarry are, they mount to a height and fly with a per- 

‘tance in no way inferior to their larger congeners. It is the 
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commonest of things to see the two tiny hawks and their qu 
ring one after another into the very clouds, till all three are lost to 
view, and the falconer stands below gazing into the sky, until the 
three little specks drop one after another, like bullets, through space 
into a patch of gorse close to him. They have climbed up above 
him at last, you see, and he has fallen, as if dead, into the covert 
that lay immediately beneath him, as his only means of escape, 
Gentlest and most affectionate of pets, merlins may be kept, five or 
six together, almost entirely at large, a whistle serving to call them 
to hand when required to be confined for a few hours before being 
taken to the field. A more graceful sight cannot be conceived ii 
half a dozen of these miniature falcons flying about a house or garden ; 
now flying like mad things in pursuit of the swallows that occasionally 
mob them, as if in sheer disdain ; now playing with each other and 
stooping, as if in deadly earnest; and anon racing to the shoulder 
of their feeder, as he appears in the distance, and they remember 
that the dinner-hour is at hand. 

Sport, too, and good sport, but of a different character, can be 
obtained with the short-winged hawks—the goshawk and sparrovw- 
hawk. About these birds opinion has greatly varied. While Sir 
John Sebright affirms that he is ‘ surprised that any man should use 
these birds for sport,’ a gentleman in more modern times, of some 
experience with these birds, maintains that they are by far more 
suited to a gentleman’s use than any other. As usual in such cases, 
medio tutissimus ibis ; and if Sir John’s judgment is rather too harsh 
a one, that of the other authority is far too favourable; for it is 
absurd even to compare the lurching skulking flight of the goshawk 
with that of any of the noble falcons. In true falconry the essence 
of the thing, the main beauty, and the point towards which all the 
high-flying, ringing, and the training tend, is the splendid stoop from 
aloft, when the falcon descends headlong, like a flash of lightning, 
at her prey. 

In using the goshawk, no stoop of this character is witnessed. 
Yet it is a deadly and somewhat fascinating kind of sport. Gliding 
off the hand noiselessly, and skimming within a few inches of the 
ground, the goshawk is often close to her intended victim before he 
realises his danger; then with a dash of speed which the eye can 
scarcely follow she is upon him, and there is no escape for him 
when once in the grasp of those terrible feet, which have a grip ® 
powerful as that of the hand of a strong man. Young partridges, 
pheasants, and birds of slow flight may be taken with the goshawk ; 
but unquestionably the best use to put them to in this countrys 
the taking of rabbits. At this they are very deadly; and since ” 
writer of this article once took, with one hawk, as many 4s 112 
rabbits in six weeks, without going out oftener than four days 1 
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the week, it may be well understood that there are worse amuse- 
ments for a fine summer evening than a stroll round the outside of 
the coverts with a goshawk. See! there is a rabbit feeding well 
out in the grass-field adjoining the wood. Walk quietly between him 
and the covert, and he squats in the long herbage, disappearing as 
though he had sunk into the earth. Walk up to the place, and as 
you get within twenty yards, he is off with a rush and a bound, as 
ouly a rabbit can. But almost before he moved from the grass the 
goshawk was off your hand, and, in spite of a quick turn that 
eluded the first rush, she has seized him within thirty yards of where 
he started from. One thrust of a knife and heis dead. The hawk 
is rewarded with a mouthful or two, and is keen and eager to fly 
again. Hardly a sound has been made—that old buck-rabbit, just 
round the corner of the whin-covert, only looked up with a stamp, like 
an angry child, to settle down again to his juicy feed; cut him off from 
the covert, and he also will squat, and fall a ready prey. 

The cost of the hawks where eyesses alone are used will be a mere 
bagatelle; while even if a team of the more expensive passage hawks — 
be employed, the price of these will not be found ruinous. In order 
to be prepared to show sport of every description, and at all seasons 
of the year, it will be necessary to maintain a stud of from eight to 
twelve hawks in flying order; and, taking into consideration the 
keep of the hawks, the wages of the men, and all expenses, a man 
wil find it hard to spend 300/. per annum at the very outside; and 
if his hawking-ground be near his home, and therefore he is not 
burdened with heavy travelling expenses, he will have enough left 
out of that sum to pay for the keep of a couple of horses for his 
own and his falconer’s riding, and for the dogs used in the sport. 
On the other hand, an amateur who intends to train for himself 
some two or three hawks, and is capable of doing so, can enjoy an 
immense amount of sport at an almost nominal cost. He will pro- 
cure his hawks while young for a few shillings each; and his tackle, 
ke, will cost him the veriest trifle. The cost of keeping a hawk 
where butcher’s meat alone can be obtained may be taken at 2s. 
per week, at an outside estimate; but there is no better food for 
hawks, and especially moulting ones, than ducks’ or fowls’ heads, - 
tats freshly killed, or an occasional rook or pigeon shot for the 
Purpose. Thus for many weeks in the year, perhaps, our amateur’s 
hawks will be kept without his putting his hand into his pocket for 
one single farthing ; and if at the end of the season he has killed a 
lot of game, he ought to find himself nothing the poorer except 
or the time and attention he has bestowed upon his hawks; and 

6 will have a considerable amount of pleasure and good healthy 
“xercise to set against that outlay. 
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AMERICAN LAWYERS. 
Bx W. D. J. Fouikes. 





‘WE have no aristocracy of birth,’ said an eminent member of 
Congress to me during a recent visit to the United States; ‘we 
have only an aristocracy of cultivation, and the lawyers take 
very prominent place in our society.’ The remark was made ip 
- a dry tone, which, however, failed to conceal the pride with 
which the speaker made it—the pride of country, and not of 
profession, as he was not a lawyer. A glance round the rooms, 
a suite in the Fifth Avenue, well filled for an afternoon reception, 
aided by a friendly explanation of ‘Who’s who?’ confirmed what 
he said, so far as society in the sense given to it in the drawing- 
room is concerned. There were more lawyers present than any 
other class. They had left their offices in Wall-street, and had 
taken my hostess’s house on their way ‘up town’ to their homes, 
according to a pleasant fashion of New York. You will know a 
lawyer here, when you see him, as elsewhere. He has the keen- 
ness of eye which Wordsworth attributes to his class, and sometimes 
the hardness of face which the poet adds to his portrait. The con- 
fidence of manner habitual to lawyers is not wanting, and there is 
added something of a military air; for the American lawyer, like 
the Templar on occasion, was as conspicuous in the field during the 
war as he is now in the drawing-room. The ‘General’ to whom I 
was just introduced, and the ‘Colonel’ in the other corner of the 
room, are simple lawyers, who know less about the ‘ division of a 
battle’ than about an action of battery. Their title still clings to 
them, although they have long since gone back to their books and 
their desks ; and all that is left of the military character is a mous- 
tache, and perhaps a scar. 

In England, when a man leaves the army and enters on civil 
employment, he takes pains to get rid of his military designa- 
tion. But here titles are valuable, and every grouse for em- 
ploying them is seized with avidity. The*style of ’Honourable’ 1s 
already applied not only to senators, fepresentatives, judges, and 
other high officials, but to lawyers of eminence. The prefix ‘ Judge 
is used in a more confusing way. The stranger is surprised to find 
so many ‘judges’ about him. These ‘judges’ are generally lawyers 
who have been on the bench for a time, but whose title adheres 
to them like that of the soldiers. But ‘judge’ is applied to lawyers 
who have never been in the humblest judicial position in their 
lives, simply because others who haye been judges, but who are 
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not considered better than they, have the title. So ‘Judge’ may 
‘s time become a mere addition of distinction to a lawyer. ‘ Hon- 
rable’ before many names is already recognised as a right. I 
nce had occasion to write to a United States circuit judge, and in 
ny innocence asked whether I should address the letter to the 
‘Honourable.’ The reply was such that I felt almost abashed at 
the faux pas I had narrowly escaped. In fact, it would be useless 
or Americans to struggle against the weakness of the human heart 
or titles of honour. The use of titles in the United States, as once 
vith us, is in @ state of transition. Custom has hardly as yet 
wranged the matter with precision, but there are sites enough in 
Washington for a Heralds’ College. 

My friend’s appropriation of a leading part in American society 
to lawyers I found to be exact in a wide use of the word. Where 
there is no class privileged and even bound not to work for its bread, 
the liberal professions form an aristocracy of labour. Mere wealth in 
the United States has not the undue influence commonly supposed ; 
and many things tend to put the law at the head of the liberal pro- 
fessions. The lawyers are indigenous to the soil. They cannot be 
imported ready made. Medicine and religion are the same in New 
York as in Berlin; but no client would trust, say, a German lawyer, 
however wide his reading, to expound the law of Ohio. Doctors are 
imported; and as men are apt to leave their country rather for the 
good of their own than their adopted country, the medical profession, 
partly perhaps for this reason, does not seem to have asserted as high 
4 position as naturally belongs to it. Artists and men of letters, of 
course, assert themselves ; but they are too casual and cosmopolitan 
fo form a class. The influence of the clergyman is probably next 
to that of the lawyer; but he is without the prestige of establish- 
nent. The only thing established as a national institution in the 
United States is the law. Men have their own views of religion, of 
science, art, and literature; but they accept the authority of the law 
«sa thing without and above them. In this condition of things, it 
§no wonder that the office of lawyer is magnified. American states- 
men must be more or less lawyers, and therefore lawyers are fre- 
quently statesmen, The Government is as much a matter of law as 
of policy. Each State has its written constitution, and the United 
States, as a confederation of all, has its written constitution. The 
United States legislature cannot pass a law which conflicts with the 
ge constitution, neither can a State legislature. The result is 

at the American statesman is met with a legal complication at 
' = every turn. I once attended a sitting of the House of Repre- 
‘itatives at Washington, and the greater part of two hours was 
Mi Up, Not with a question of policy, but with a discussion of the 
auing of the words ‘or otherwise’ in an Act of Congress. The 
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key to secrets like these is possessed by lawyers; and when guch 
secrets are important, the power of the legal profession is necessarily 
great. The fact that the high diplomatic posts of the United States 
are generally filled by lawyers who want to spend a vacation jp 
Europe, and prefer to do so with official advantages, is an example 
of the view taken of the fitness of this class for every kind of office, 
and, still more, of the power which the class possesses. 

No better example can be given of the power of the law and 
the lawyers in the United States than what occurred in 1877 ip 
the election of President. The people of the United States, through 
their electors chosen for the purpose, had declared for President 
with an uncertain voice. According to one mode of counting votes, 
Mr. Hayes was elected; according to another, Mr. Tilden. The 
situation was critical, and a high military officer told me that for 
some days he thought he should awake in the morning and find 
he would have to point his guns on the citizens, whether in the 
interest of Tilden or Hayes he was at a loss to know. But where 
law is to be had, American citizens prefer not to resort to violence, 
and the only difficulty was in finding a court to decide the matter. 
Even the Supreme Court of the United States had no jurisdiction 
to try the right of the chief executive to his seat. A board of ar- 
bitration must be formed, but who was to be trusted to compose it? 
Every man, woman, and child in the States was either for Hayes 
or Tilden, and would vote accordingly. But would the judges be so 
partial? There was hope here, and it was agreed between the 
factions, and embodied in an Act of Congress, that five judges should, 
with ten senators and representatives, form a commission which 
should say who was President. Chief Justice Waite was alone ex- 
empted from serving. He is a man with a high appreciation of the 
proprieties of his office, and, like Chief Justice Cockburn, when the 
English judges were appointed to try election petitions, he was 
grieved to find that the members of his court should be mixed up in 
politics. But the need was imperative, and the commission was 
constituted, not so much, I fear, because the impartiality of the 
judges was implicitly trusted, but because the managers on each side 
thought they saw the way to securing the fifteenth man. As it hap- 
pened, good fortune favoured the Republicans, as one of the judges on 
whom the Democrats had counted became a Senator unexpectedly, 
and was incapacitated. Another judge, however, was found to 
serve, and the question who should be President was made the 
subject of a big trial, held in the court-room of the Supreme Coutt. 
The decision turned upon some difficult questions of constitutional 
law, involving the relations between the States and the central 
Government, very fit to be submitted to a bench of judges. But 
alas for human fallibility ! After long argument two resolutions wer? 
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sed, each by a majority of one vote, the one resolution having a 
tendency to establish Tilden, and the other Hayes. The lay mem- 
of the commission of course voted according to their party, 
and the judges did the same, except one judge, who voted for both 
the resolutions, although they were logically inconsistent with one 
another. It cannot be said that the commission was in every 
respect @ SUCCESS, but the decision of the judges was accepted by 
the people, when they would not have accepted the toss-up of a 
halfpenny. 

But we must follow the American lawyer to his legitimate 
haunt, the law-courts, in order to appreciate him properly. He is 
to be found in the courts of the United States, where actions be- 
tween citizens of different States or between citizens and foreigners 
are tried, or the courts of the State where nearer neighbours settle 
their disputes. In the new Post-Office building in New York we 
shall find embodied the latest Transatlantic idea of a law-court as a 
structure. The Post Office is a United States undertaking, and 
so the United States Courts find themselves under the same roof. 
Entering a door in one of the long corridors, which go all round 
the building, we are in a high room ornamented with pilasters and 
painted white throughout. It is divided in half by a solid railing 
of polished wood in which there is a gateway. Outside the railing 
are rows of benches for the public, extending to the back of the 
court. At the other end is the judicial bench, raised several 
steps, with a seat for the clerk of the court beneath the bench. 
The spacious floor, comfortably carpeted, between the bench and 
the railing is appropriated to the bar, the jury, and the witnesses. 
There are no fixed seats in any part of it, but movable chairs and 
tables. Three rows of four chairs each are ranged on the judge’s 
left for the jury, and between them and the judge is the witness’s 
‘stand,’ that is to say, a step with a chair on it. There are none 
of the hoxes with which an English court is generally supplied, like 
the old-fashioned pews of a church, and not the numerous separate 
doors for judges, jury, witnesses, and public, which make English 
courts draughty, but which nevertheless have their uses. 

The proceedings are conducted with little form or ceremony. 
There are not the erying of ‘Hush!’ and ‘ Be uncovered !’ and the 
rattling of curtain-rings which occur when English judges take their 
seats. In the Post-Office building the judges have private rooms 
opening into their courts ; but elsewhere they may be seen saunter- 
tg In at the public entrance, and perhaps throwing away a cigar. 
The lawyers sit wherever it best pleases them, and the witness 
lolls back and tips up his chair in no apparent fear of the law 
of contempt. The stranger will not expect to find all the law- 
yers here of the stamp of those whom he met in the Fifth Avenue 
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drawing-room. There is freedom of trade in law as in othe 
things, and that large-boned man with a pronounced Yankee 
accent may have kept a dry-goods store a year or two ago ; 
and if he finds his clients fall off will perhaps go West, ang 
take to felling trees. Besides the tank of iced water in brightly 
painted metal, to be found in all public buildings in New Yor, 
there are scattered all over the court hideous red examples of 
another American institution, which show that the habit of chey. 
ing tobacco still lingers among the less refined of American lawyers, 
I have seen a lawyer in arguing his case use these things with great 
skill as he. made his points, or desired to mark emphatically a 
rhetorical period. There is one on each side of the judge, and 
there are courts, I am told, where the right and left employment of 
them is considered a high judicial grace. 

The judge in this court wears no robes; but American lawyers 
are beginning to learn the value of the externals of justice. In 
the Supreme Court of the United States, the judges wear black 
gowns, and in some of the States the same practice prevails. The 
absence of formality does not seem to decrease the respect with 
which ‘his honour,’ the judge, is addressed, although he is not 
unfrequently, in point of intellect and learning, inferior to the 
counsel who is addressing him. This is necessarily the case when 
the salaries of judges are small and the fees of counsel are large, 
The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States has 
only a salary of 10,500 dollars, and the lower judges are paid in 
proportion ; while, on the other hand, the incomes made at the bar 
are not very much inferior to those made in England. There is 
one habit of the English barrister which the American does well 
not to copy. A Queen’s Counsel has frequently two or three cases 
in Westminster Hall going on at the same time, and goes from 
court to court, like a juggler, to keep up the ball, cross-examining 
a witness here, replying there, and arguing a point of law in a third 
place. The American lawyer, although he may be at Washington 
one day and at Chicago the next, does not attempt to be in two places 
at once. He gives his whole attention to the cause he has under- 
taken, but in order to do this his fees for each case are proportion- 
ately higher. It is quite open to him, if he chooses, to take a con- 
tingent fee, payable only on his winning the case ; but the practice 
is looked upon with disfavour by the best lawyers. There may be 
several counsel on each side, but the scant respect paid to distinc: 
tions of rank and seniority does not tend to the internal discipline 
of those engaged. I have heard one of several lawyers on the same 
side repudiate in open court the view and arguments of his learned 
colleague and ‘brother,’ for this is the title inherited, no doubt, 
from Serjeants’ Inn, by which American lawyers address one a0 
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other. ‘There is an absence of ‘leaders’ in the United States, 
whether at the bar or elsewhere. 

From the court we naturaliy follow the lawyer to his office in 
Wall-street or its neighbourhood. Lawyers in the United States. 
act both as advocates in all courts and as solicitors; but the divi- 
sion of labour has brought into existence a class of men not very 
alike English barristers. Many of these belong to a large firm of 
solicitors, on whose behalf they act in court, taking briefs also from 
other solicitors. Such is the position of Mr. Evarts, the present Se- 
eretary of State, whose name you will:see on a door in Wall-street, at 
the head of the firm of Evarts, Southmayd, & Choate. Just across — 
the spacious staircase is the name.of Mr. Edwin W. Stoughton, the 
present ambassador at St. Petersburg, who is precisely in the posi- 
tion of an English barrister, having always practised as counsel, and 
not taking any share in a solicitor’s business. Colonel Charles B. 
Stoughton, whose name appears on. ‘the same door, practises as a 
solicitor; but uncle and nephew are only in the same set of cham- 
bers, just as might happen in the Temple. New York attorneys—for 
Americans still retain the name, being conservative in matters of legal 
form—are far beyond their brethren in England in the use of the 
telegraph. Each office has its instrument, which can be connected 
ina few moments with any other office.in New York or Brooklyn. 
The state of the court-list is ascertained, appointments may be made, 
conferences held, and suits compromised without either lawyer. step-. 
ping out of his own office. . 

The American lawyer obtains importance both from the quantity 
and the quality of the law under which he serves. In a country where | 
there are thirty-eight States, each with a law of its own and its series 
of law reports, as well as a law of the‘United States overshadowing 
them all, a lawyer is likely to be a constant friend in need. In re- 
spect of quality, the States have inherited from the mother country a 
sound and practical legal system, which they have adapted to their 
own requirements, and they have broadened their jurisprudence by 
including within it questions of constitutional law which elsewhere 
belong to the arena of politics rather-than law. A country pos- 
sessing every climate under the sun except the extremes, and rich 
in all kinds of mineral and agricultural wealth, with a growing 
manufacture, and a people enterprising in trade and ingenious in 
invention, supplies material enough for the machine of law. The 
American lawyer has to administer. this law in these circumstances, 


and in so doing he takes no inconsiderable part in the business of 
the world. in 
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HOW THE PARIS COMMUNE MADE THE REPUBLIC. 


By Pascoau GRovsseEt. 





V. LAZARUS WIDE AWAKE. 


THE great mishap of the Commune, as a fighting power, was that 
it failed to lay its hand upon a Carnot, or upon a Bouchotte, or 
be it upon the small-change out of either of those ‘ organisers of 
victory.’ Gallant officers we had, first-rate brigadiers and colonels, 
who knew how to hold a position and to die upon it—men that any 
army might have been proud of—but not a general able to manage 
an army corps, or a war secretary worth the name. No less than 
four or five of them we tried in succession, always making a point 
of granting them a fair trial first, and next a prison-cell. It was of 
no avail. Once, with Rossel, we thought that we had discovered 
the right man. He was undoubtedly a clever one, and a dis- 
tinguished general officer he would have turned out some day in a 
regular and learned army, if M. Thiers had allowed him to live; 
but he never understood as much as the A B C of a revolutionary 
force. He acted like a talented pianist who would try his hand on 
a violin without any special knowledge of the instrument, played out 
of tune, perceived his mistake, and then, finding fault with every- 
body but himself, ended in open insubordination. On the whole, 
our forces kept steadily dwindling away, from losses in the field or 
desertions at home, whilst the Versaillist army kept no less steadily 
doubling its strength every fortnight. Having started with a total 
of perhaps one hundred thousand able-bodied National Guards under 
arms, we had no more than half that total at the end of one month, 
and less than forty thousand men by the middle of May. ‘This was 
only to be expected, considering that every Parisian soldier was a 
volunteer (in most cases a married one), who had to enlist anew, 80 
to say, every morning, and to see whether he thought fit or not to 
remain in our ranks. But it ought to have been the province of a 
war secretary to provide a remedy, and towards that end nothing 
was ever done. 

From a military point of view ultimate defeat amounted conse- 
quently to a certainty. It was merely a question of time—one 
might say, a question of arithmetic. The catastrophe took place 
by the end of May, and a more crushing one it could hardly have 
been. However crushing, nevertheless, it came too late for the 
Monarchists, and was to them a barren victory ; for when the Pans 
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Government was annihilated on ames task was fulfilled, and 

ce was again a convert to the Republic. 

Pectvesly cnongh, the first notion of the fact which was conveyed 
io the mind of M. Thiers came from rather an unexpected quarter, 
o wit, from rural common councils. By the beginning of April, 
Marseilles, Lyons, Toulouse, and the other big cities which, on the 
frst news of the outrage of March 18th, had attempted an inde- 
pendent rising, were handcuffed, gagged, and blessed with a state 
of siege. ‘The weakness of the command over the Parisian army 
had been tested by the Versaillists, and it was clear to them that 
nothing beyond obstinate resistance was to be dreaded from the 
Communal host. For two or three weeks the Government of M. 
Thiers had presented its own version of facts to France, and the 
Journal Officiel of Versailles alone might tell to what compliments 
we were treated by the parliamentary leaders. It occurred to their 
minds that a few thousand addresses from the common councils, 
bespeaking unbounded confidence in the Assembly, could not but 
strengthen their moral position; and at once the whole array of 
prefects, sub-prefects, justices of the peace, police-officers, and 
gendarmes was set to work all over the country. How could the 
result have been considered doubtful? The common councils, 
elected years ago, dated from the Empire. They heard nothing 
but appalling tales of Red Paris. Hardly two months before, rural 
France had returned a Monarchical majority,.and now it was can- 
vassed at high pressure by the whole official apparatus. Was it 
possible to admit that it would not grant its unqualified support to 
the same majority, now confronted by a handful of insurgents ? 

_Of course not. Addresses went in by shoals, every one ripe 
with overflowing effusion of loyalty to the lawful and worshipful 
Assembly. Still, there was in nine out of ten of those addresses 
something extraordinary and unforeseen—a trifle, a flaw. They 
expressed, at the same time as their loyalty, their full confidence 
that the Assembly was bent on consolidating the Republic. 

This was too shocking to be tolerated, and a remedy was at 
once provided for. The Assembly which had so fiercely declined, 
twenty days before, to grant a Municipal Organisation Bill, was 
rte exceedingly eager to pass one in a harry, and to decree 

at municipal elections should be held everywhere without delay. 

The measure, thought the statesmen of the majority, would at the 
same time dispose of the Parisian assumption that the Assembly 
Was adverse to municipal freedom, and get the ground clear from 
those paltry common councils which had just betrayed Republican 
velleities. That the municipal elections should not be in keeping 
with the legislative elections, which had just put themselves in 
Power, they could not for a moment have admitted, especially as the 
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bugbear of the Parisian insurrection, they supposed, was sure to 
tell on rural minds. 

Again they were mistaken. With the usual blindness of mep 
in office, they forgot totally by what process they had succeeded in 
grasping it. Having been returned to the Assembly quite inde. 
pendently of their Monarchical principles, which they had taken 
good care not to proclaim, and simply as the candidates of peace at 
any price, they were so dazzled at finding themselves in a majority 
as to fancy that they had been elected as Monarchists as well, and 
that France—rural France at least—was at their back. A more 
egregious illusion—we Parisians knew well, and experience was to 
prove—could not have been entertained. In fact, the French 
peasant who had given them his vote did not care a bit either for 
them personally or for any monarchy. He had lent his ear in 
February to the parish priest, because the parish priest preached a 
welcome sermon—the cessation of war, the return of a soldier son 
to his home, the resumption of tillage and business. But now, in 
April, the case was wholly different. Peace was signed, matters 
were squared, and it began even to be hinted that this very peace, 
so long wished for at village firesides, was a disastrous one, the 
enormous burden of which would of course fall on the peasant. 
This caused him to reflect a good deal on the instability of empires 
or realms, the cost of civil lists, the fallacy of candidates, and the 
danger of personal power. 

To fully realise of what a paramount importance in French 
politics is the rural factor, it should be remembered that France, a 
country ruled by universal suffrage, numbers 19,000,000 inhabi- 
tants engaged in agricultural pursuits, as against 9,000,000 engaged 
in manufactures or industry, 8,500,000 in trades, 1,500,000 in 
liberal professions, and 2,500,000 living on ‘independent means.’ 
Now, of the 19,000,000 (or 53 per cent of the population) engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, nearly 11,000,000 cultivate their own pro- 
perty, nearly 6,000,000 are farmers, and only 2,000,000 odd are 
labourers. - This shows at a glance what a conservative spint 
must at bottom be possessed by the agricultural body. Indeed, 
‘Conservation with a vengeance’ is the true motto, the one ruling 
idea, of the French rustic, whose life and soul may be said to be 
sunk in his own bit of land. He knows, too, in a kind of dim 
legendary way, that for that property he is indebted to the Great 
Revolution, either directly—through the purchase by his grand- 
father of some cut of biens nationaux—or indirectly, through the 
working of the laws on inheritance, which never cease dividing the 
land ad infinitum. That land, he has been told, belonged before to the 
old nobility and to the clergy, who cannot (he feels sure) have give 
up the hope of securing it again. So deep a sense of the fact he 
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retains, that the notion may be said to have been for the last ninety 
years the axis of his policy. Only to lay his hand on that bit of 
soil he gave his support to the Convention; to keep it, he gave his 
support to the Directoire, which confirmed his tenure, and to 
Bonaparte, who was to his eyes the armed soldier of the new order 
of things against allied Europe. The fifteen years of the Restora- 
tion he spent in agonies of terror lest his property titles should 
tun out to be disputed. The Revolution of 1830 he greeted as a 
fresh insurance against all contestation; and so blind a love he 
bore to his ever-caressed and all-absorbing furrow that he was not 
even thankful to the Revolution of 1848, which brought him the 
right to vote, but no land. Finally, to cast him on the side of 
Louis Bonaparte in 1851, it was sufficient for the conspirers of 
December to allege that the Republicans were partageux, who 
wanted his land to themselves. In 1871, again, M. Thiers and 
his friends had calculated that the same scare might lead to a 
similar effect for their own benefit, and they felt confident that 
they had only to play freely with the name of Commune. But 
this time the tables were turned against them. 

The report of our guns had awakened at last from its deadly 
torpor the Republican party in the provinces. There was no 
official word or telegram from Versailles—no printed. or spoken 
fallacy—which could hide the fact that Paris stood the champion 
of Republic and the Assembly the champion of Monarchy. At 
once the counterpart of what had taken place two months before 
was beheld. ‘The Monarchists, feeling convinced that the dread 
of the spectre rouge would be more than sufficient to retain the 
rural voters on their side, awaited quietly the tide of reaction which 
was sure to follow the fall of Paris and to lead their craft into 
harbour. The Republicans, perceiving clearly that they were lost 
past reprieve unless they attempted a supreme effort, hastened to 
put to good account the unexpected delay which our resistance 
afforded them. It was like the rising of a cataleptic. One by 
one all the towns were seen bestirring themselves. From the 
Rhone and the Bouches du Rhone, the Haute Garonne and the 
Gironde, the Nord and the Seine Inférieure, the emotion spread 
gradually to the Drome, Var, Vaucluse, Haute Loire, Niévre, 
Herault, Ariége, Pyrénées Orientales. Within a few days there 
was hardly a department in which the Republicans were not wide 
awake to the importance of the crisis. They set to work, actively 
canvassing the country, showing the peasant where his interest 
lay, what a monarchy of Right Divine, as the majority of the As- 
sembly dreamed of restoring, was sure to bring back—old abuses, 
Wars without an end, increase of taxes, clerical tyranny, and—who 
knows ?—perhaps a remodelling of the tenure of land; certainly 
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early resumption by the clergy of a considerable portion of the ter. 
ritory. The rustic listened, and, according to his wont, followed 
the bent of his own interest. Marshal Bugeaud said in 1948. 
‘Cavaignac c’est Ja République, Louis Bonaparte c’est l’inconny: 
je vote pour Vinconnu.’ Rural France said now: ‘The Republic 
is the status quo; a Restoration would be the unknown: I give my 
suffrage to the status quo.’ Everywhere the municipal elections, 
held by the end of April, at the height of the civil strife, were g 
triumph for the Republic. 

As an immediate consequence, a sudden impetus was given to 
the movement by that success, beyond all expectations. Repub- 
lican leagues were established under the thin pretence of concilia- 
tion; a few bold spirits suggested the advisability of a general 
federation of all the municipalities just elected to oppose the schemes 
of the Assembly. Short of the resort to brute force, which was 
not in keeping with the temper of the provinces, France stood 
now morally on the side of Paris. The Versaillist leaders felt it 
keenly. They hastened to take efficient measures to prevent the 
proposed congress of the municipalities, which would have struck 
the death-blow to their political fabric; but it was beyond their 
power to stop the continuous stream of deputations which rolled 
towards Paris and Versailles. To us the delegates from the pro- 
vinces never failed to say: ‘Hold on, you champions of the 
Republic; hold on as long as possible, and victory is with us!’ 
To M. Thiers they said: ‘ You can see France wants the Republic. 
What are we to tell our people when we return home ?’ when M. 
Thiers, as a matter of course, never failed to answer: ‘ Tell them 
I do want to uphold the Republic, which is only endangered by the 
miscreants in Paris.’ The next minute he was laughing the 
matter out with the Commission des Quinze, telling them how he 
had given audience to those good country folks, and sent them back 
with a pocket full of promises. What was, at bottom, however, 
his precise and real meaning just then? Was he struck with the 
obvious strength of the Republican party, and had he made up his 
mind already to be false to his Monarchical backers? Who could 
pronounce? So shrewd a politician as M. Edouard Herve, his 
familiar disciple as well as the sworn friend of the Orleans 
Princes, firmly believed up to 1878 that M. Thiers was bent on 
a restoration, but wanted to abide his time. Most probably, how- 
ever, the positive date of his inward (though always provisional) 
conversion to the Republic should be fixed towards the first days 
of May. 

About the same time as the municipal elections, an event of 
incalculable importance, as bearing on the respective strength of 
French parties, had taken place in the revival of Bonapartism. 
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ll men in the world, Frenchmen had supposed it was dead and 
buried in the grave of Sedan. It was not dead, however, but 
jormant in the hearts of the Imperial armies as they were kept 
captive in Germany. French papers, as a rule, had been scantily 
lowed to the prisoners in their camps or residences during the 
second part of the war. They mostly read La Situation, edited in 
London by M. Rouher, and which systematically represented the 
Republican party as daily insulting their misfortune. With mingled 
feelings of humiliation and revenge they went back to France, con- 
rinced that they were held responsible for the shortcomings of their 
leaders, enraged at the idea that they were individually looked 
upon as paltry capitulards. Had their return taken place under 
ordinary circumstances, a day spent in the middle of their friends 
and families would have been enough to dispel such cruel miscon- 
ceptions. But this was not the case. In consequence of successive 
contracts passed between the Government of M. Thiers and the 
German Chancellor, they were marched back to France by the 
thousand, and incorporated without delay in the Versailles army. 
From the deleterious idleness of a foreign prison to the turmoil of 
civil war there was for them no transition. Some misgivings being 
entertained at head-quarters lest a number of them should be 
tempted into joining the insurrection, good care was taken to stir 
their natural hatred of Paris. They were told that they came back 
as the ‘supreme reserve force of civilisation against barbarity,’ 
the ‘saviours of society,’ and the ‘restorers of order.’ They were 
petted by the Jadies, lionised into heroes, turned into arbiters of the 
situation. A marshal of the Empire, MacMahon, was their com- 
mander-in-chief. The delightful duty of shooting at Republicans 
was set before them. How could even stronger heads have borne 
safely the burden of such a concourse of circumstances ? 

As if by the stroke of a magic wand, Bonapartism sprang out 
ofits lurking hole. All those ex-ministers and ex-deputies, ex- 
councillors of state, ex-prefects and sub-prefects, ex-officials of all 
kinds, who either were disconsolate over their forfeited salaries, or 
had been imprudently kept in office, lifted their humbled heads and 
began to speak aloud. Modesty was never the special feature of 
the party, but this, indeed, was a fit occasion for putting on a brazen 


face. It was not Napoleon III., but France, they did not shrink from | 


asserting, who had wanted a war with Germany. If he had been 
beaten, it was all the fault of the Republicans, who had prevented 
him from arming the nation; ifa disastrous peace had been signed, 
it was only because the great diplomatists of the Empire (e.g. M. 
de Gramont) had not been allowed to make terms with Bismarck. 
In short, they boldly entered the path which was to culminate 
Within two years in the exploits of M. de Fourtou, and, strong as 
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they undoubtedly were, they began to make twice as much noise ag 
they were strong. 

In a moral sense, the revival of Bonapartism was an additional 
blow to France, that could not have failed to be an active propaganda 
which appealed to the lowest impulses of human nature, and evoked 
for its ideal of public happiness those very images of effeminate life, 
barefaced speculation, artificial luxury, and systematic corruption 
that were at the core of the national bankruptcy. From a party 
point of view, however, it must be admitted that the introduction 
of the new factor proved an incalculable gain to the Republicans, 
through the powerful counterpoise which it supplied to the Royalist 
conspiracy. It was the sudden apparition between the two con- 
tending forces of the fabulist’s troisieme larron— Czrsarism— 
threatening to carry the prize away. Henceforth the coalition of 
interests which had been at the elections of February the successful 
standing-ground of Orleanism was broken to pieces. The Monar- 
chical majority in Parliament remained with its scanty retinue of 
old women and political bishops, confronted on one side with the 
still mighty reliquie of the Empire, on the other with a democracy 
which was asserting more and more distinctly its Republican pre- 
ferences. 

M. Thiers, it may be assumed, was not the last in duly weighing 
the logical consequences of the event. Better than any man in 
France, he was in a situation to rightly appreciate the respective 
strength of parties. Everybody could see now that the Orleanist 
faction consisted of a dozen drawing-rooms, and the Legitimist 
party of a hundred pigeon-houses. The peasantry did not believe 
in the Red Scare, and were more afraid of Clericalism than of the 
Commune, however misrepresented. To turn Bonapartist was out 
of the question: no man in his senses has ever been known to do 
so within the last nine years. Thus the notion crept naturally 
into the old man’s brain, as Republican deputations marched past, 
day after day, in his presence, that he had clearly better, if he 
valued power (which he certainly did), cast his lot avee le nombre, 
according to his own expression, and become the President for 
life, prime minister, war secretary, chancellor of the exchequer, 
parliamentary leader, and universal factotum of a Republic—a 
Republic of his own make, ‘ Conservative and without Republicans.’ 
Impertinent as the definition was, he had now sufficient experience 
of the Republicans around him to feel sure that they would swallow 
it for the sake of the label. It was reserved for a circumstance 
almost farcical in its nature to ripen the temptation into a settled 
resolve. 

The Commission des Quinze, that was adjunct to M. Thiers as 
a kind of privy council, was a body preéminently fidgety. Accord- 
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79 the time-honoured custom of vestry mediocrities turned into 
‘Jators, its members entertained the highest idea of their own 
anship, and insisted upon taking in earnest their consultative 
qnction.. ‘Their notion of the responsibilities placed upon their 
shoulders, as well as their perpetual intrusion on the privacy of the 
chief of'the Executive, had soon become offensive to their ward, who 
mas toovold to enjoy a walk in leading-strings. Above all, to a 
nan of M. Thiers’ turn of mind, it would have been impossible not 
i) make merry over the busy incapacity of those would-be king- 
makers, and, having done so, not to let it transpire. Both forces 
yere not long in coming into collision. The Quinze complained of 
being slighted; they affected to feel uneasy at the outburst of 
Bonapartism, and were of opinion, in their high wisdom, that with 
170,000 picked men, la plus belle armée que la France ait jamais 
aie; the Executive ought already to have recaptured Paris; finally, 
they were much disgusted (not without cause, the respectable old 
folks) at what they called ‘ his continuous coquetting’ with Repub- 
lican delegates from the provinces. ‘ Why, they come to warn me 
that they will rise'in arms and join the Commune, unless I promise 
to maintain the Republic!’ would expostulate the old man. ‘ How 
could Ido otherwise? Cela n’engage que mot.’ But the Fifteen 
vould not be cheered up. 

One fine morning M. Thiers heard of a lobby conspiracy, headed 
by the Duke Decazes, which aimed at putting General Changarnier 
inpower. At once he tried to parry the blow by a timely offer of 
a Great Cross of the Legion of Honour to the veteran warrior. 
The latter declined the offer. This seemed to imply that he felt 
confident of winning the higher prize, and frightened M. Thiers not 
alittle. With characteristic promptitude, he determined rather to 
throw the Assembly overboard than to be discarded; and he took 
his first opportunity of telling a deputation that for the Assembly 
‘ever to assume a constituent character was out of the question.’ 

Such an ‘open defiance of the first article of faith of the As- 
sembly—its' own omnipotence—could not have passed unnoticed. 
Without loss of time, the Changarnierists introduced an ‘ interpel- 
lation,’ and one of them, Mortimer Ternaux by name, challenged 
in explanation of the phrase. | This took place on the 11th of May. 
The date is worth quoting, as it marks the precise moment of the 
Secession of M. Thiers from the Right. Instead of answering the 
{uestion, he resorted to his wonted humbug of an overworked old 
an; spoke of his multifarious duties and failing strength; com- 
plained that in the middle of the most arduous situation he had 
fo meet tracasseries. ‘There are in this House,’ he exclaimed, 
conclusion, ‘imprudent members, men who are in too great a 
“ry. Iask from them that they may credit me with eight days 
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more. Then danger will be over, and the task will be on a level 
with their courage and ability.” Frantic applause from the’ Left 
and violent protests from the Right laid full stress on the Insolence : 
but the majority bowed to it, and, by 490 against 9, a vote of con. 
fidence was passed. 

Thus, after two months of civil war, M. Thiers had actually 
arrived at the point of upholding in the face of the majority, if not 
directly, at least implicitly, the very doctrine of the non-constituent 
character of the Assembly that we were asserting by force of arms. 
Supposing that the majority would not have accepted the bitter 
pill, what else could he have done but appeal to the country or 
resign? Of course, when he spoke in that strain, it was onl 
because he had ascertained that the country was not at the back of 
the Monarchists. But if the country’s opinion had thus apparently 
shifted in a few weeks, and if M. Thiers himself deemed it indis- 
pensable to adopt the country’s opinion, who was to be credited 
with the miracle, if not Paris and its passionate effort ? 

Such a declaration as the Executive had been gradually led to 
make to a provincial deputation, and which he managed to have 
indorsed, however reluctantly, with a vote of confidence, would 
have been more than sufficient, if made at the right time, to pre- 
vent the bloody strife which was drawing to its appalling conclusion. 
But how could M. Thiers have delivered it, when he had not yet 
been converted by the national outcry? Even now, so simple an 
agreement as the simultaneous dissolution of the Assembly and the 
Commune, as suggested by Le Temps newspaper, would have pre- 
vented the unspeakable horrors which the world was about to wit- 
ness. But who might have succeeded, on the 11th of May, in 
holding back the dogs of war? Paris was launched beyond hope, 
to stop only in the grim embrace of Death. The Assembly was 
ready to follow literally M. Thiers’ advice, and to dismiss him after 
the fall of Paris, if he ventured again to oppose its will. Personally, 
he saw that a restoration had become impossible; he knew that 
the Monarchical majority was a sham; he anticipated that the 
conqueror of Paris would be dictator for life if only he declared him- 
self Republican, and he quietly prepared to play one faction against 
another for the purpose of reigning supreme. 

First of all, however, it was desirable to drown the Commune, 
not merely in blood, but, if possible, in shame. 
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By WALTER BESANT anp JAMES RICE, 
AUTHORS OF ‘ THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY,’ ‘ THE MONKS OF THELEMA,’ ETC. 





CHAPTER XII. 


HOW STEPHEN DECLARED HIS INTENTIONS, 


Arter sowing the seeds of suspicion in the mind of the private 
town-crier, Alderney Codd, Stephen remained quiet for a time. 
Alderney the talker would unconsciously help him. This, indeed, 
happened ; in less than a fortnight the Hamblin enemies were, 
with one accord, whispering to each other that no one knew where 
and when Anthony had been married, or, as the elder ladies added, 
significantly, ifatall. But for the moment none of these whispers 
reached the ears of Alison. 

Meantime Stephen was busy all day among the diaries and 
letters. He read and re-read: he examined them all, not once or 
twice, but ten times over, in constant fear of lighting on some clue~ 
which might lead to the reversal of his own opinion. But he found. 
nothing. 

One day, in the middle of March, about a fortnight after his 
dinner with Alderney Codd, he met his cousin Augustus Hamblin 
in the City. Since the appointment of Stephen as guardian it had 
been tacitly understood that there was to be a show of friendliness 
on both sides. The past was to be forgotten. 

‘Iam glad to meet you,’ said Stephen, shaking hands with a 
show of great respect for the senior partner of the house. ‘ Are you. 
80 busy that you cannot give me a few minutes ?” 

; ‘Surely,’ replied Augustus, ‘I can give you aS many as yous 
please.’ 

He noticed, as they walked side by side in the direction of © 
Great St. Simon Apostle, that Stephen’s face looked thoughtful, . 
and his eyes rested on the ground. In fact, he was mentally 
revolving how to state the case most effectively. At present he - 
only intended to follow up the slight uneasiness produced by Alder- 
ley’s artless prattle. 

‘I have been intending to consult you for some time,’ he began, . 
when they were in the office, ‘ but things prevented.’ 

‘Yes; pray sit down. What is it? Alison continues quite - 
Well, T hope 2 

‘Quite well, poor girl, thank you. 1 wanted to confer with you~ 
% the subject of nry. brotheg’s marriage.’ 
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Stephen looked straight in his cousin’s face—a disconcerting 
thing to do if your friend wishes to dissemble his thoughts, 
Augustus changed colour. Alderney therefore had, as he expected, 
aroused a feeling of uneasiness. 

‘My brothér’s marriage,’ he repeated. ‘Can you tell me whep 
and where it took place ?’ 

‘I know nothing about it,’ said Augustus, ‘no more than you 
know yourself. We none of us know anything about it.’ 

‘Do you,’ continued Stephen solemnly, as if this was a very 
great point, ‘do you remember any time, from twenty to five-and- 
twenty years ago, when Anthony went away, say on a suspicious 
holiday, or behaved like a man with a secret, or departed in any 
way from his usual open way of life ?’ 

‘N—no; I cannot say that Ido. He had a holiday every year 
in the summer or autumn. Sometimes he went away in the spring, 
Of course, he must have managed his marriage in one of those 
excursions.’ 

‘Yes; that is not what I mean. I know the history of all 
those holidays. I want to find a time, if possible, when no one 
knew where he went. It must have been out of the usual holiday- 
time.’ 

‘IT remember no such time,’ said Augustus. ‘ But of course one 
did not watch over Anthony’s movements. He might have been 
married as often as Bluebeard without our suspecting a word of it.’ 

‘No,’ said Stephen, shaking his head. All this time he was 
observing the greatest solemnity. ‘I should have suspected it. 
You forget the intimacy between us. Anthony had no secrets from 
me, poor fellow! nor I any from Anthony.’ (This was a sentimental 
invention which pleased Stephen and did not impose upon Augustus, 
who knew that Stephen’s life had many secrets.) ‘Had Anthony 

hidden anything from me his manner would have led to my suspect- 
ing. Again, I have read through his private journal, and there 1s 
nothing, not one word, about any marriage—no hint about any love 
affair at all; nothing is altered or erased ; he tells his own life hour 
by hour. This is very mysterious.’ ’ 

‘Better let the mystery sleep,’ said Augustus quietly. ‘No 
one will disturb it if you do not.’ 

‘What!’ said Stephen, with a show of virtuous indignation, 
‘when the legitimacy of Alison is at stake? Do you not perceive 
how extremely awkward it would be if the judge, when we come 
to ask for letters of administration, were to ask a few simple 
questions ?’ ee 

‘The judge is not likely to ask anything of the kind,’ said 
Augustus. 
‘But he might,’ Stephen persisted. ‘He might say ths 
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although the deceased brought up this young lady as his daughter 
_ relationship proved, besides, by her great resemblance to him 
and other branches of the family—he left nothing behind him to 
prove that she is, in the eyes of the law, his daughter. What 
should we say then ?’ 

‘I think we can afford to wait till the difficulty arrives,’ replied 
Augustus quietly. 

‘Nay, there I differ from you. It is not often, cousin Augustus, 
that a man like myself can venture to differ from one of your business 
experience and clear common sense; but in this case I do differ. 
None of us question Alison’s legitimacy, but we would like to see 
it established. Let me, for Alison’s own sake, clear this mystery. 
Besides,’ he smiled winningly, ‘I own that I am anxious to know 
something about this wife of Anthony’s, kept so cunningly in the 
background.’ 

‘For Alison’s sake,’ Augustus continued, ‘I think you had 
better let it alone. You do not know what manner of unpleasant- 
ness you may rake up.’ 

‘Why,’ replied Stephen quickly, ‘ you would not surely insinuate 
that Alison—’ 

‘T insinuate nothing. All I say is that Anthony had, probably, 
very good reasons of his own for saying nothing of his marriage. 
He probably married beneath him; he may have wished to keep 
his daughter from her mother’s relations; the marriage may have 
been unhappy; the memory of his wife’s death may have weighed 
upon him. ‘There are many possible reasons. Let us respect 
your brother’s memory by inquiring no further into them.’ 

‘If that were all,’ Stephen sighed, ‘I should agree with you. 
I wish I could agree with you; but, in the interests of Alison, I 
fear I must pursue my researches. Why, what harm if we do un- 
earth a nest of vulgar relations? We can always keep them away 
from Alison. I will let you know the result of my researches, 
Augustus. And now good-bye.’ 

Augustus waited till the steps of this good guardian were heard 
at the foot of the stairs. Then he sought William the Silent, and 
repeated the conversation. 

William shook his head. 

‘Do you see the cloven foot, William? What a mistake we 
made in letting the man into the house! Why did we leave him 
the diaries ? Why did we let it be possible to raise the question ? 


After all these years we should have known our cousin better. 
What can we do ? 


‘Wait,’ said William. 
Do you know who would be the heir if—’ 
I know,’ said William. 
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In Alison’s own interests. That was the way to look at this 
question. Stephen felt that he had now completely cleared tho 
ground for action. Everybody was awakened to the fact that 
Anthony’s marriage was still an unsolved mystery. Everybody 
would very shortly learn that Stephen the benevolent, in his ward’s 
interest, was at work upon the problem. No one but the partners 
and the family lawyer would be likely to guess what issues might 
spring of these researches. 

He began by questioning Mrs. Cridland. He invited her into 
the study one morning, placed her in a chair, frightened her by 
saying that he had some questions of the greatest importance to 
ask her, and then, standing over her, pocket-book in hand, with 
knitted brows and judicial forefinger, he began his queries. 

Mrs. Cridland knew nothing. Anthony, when he brought Ali- 
son home, wanted a lady to take charge of her. Mrs. Duncombe, 
he explained, her previous guardian, was trustworthy, and thought- 
ful as regards the little girl’s material welfare, but she lacked 
refinement. What was very well for a child of three or four would 
no longer be sufficient for a great schoolgirl. So Anthony looked 
round, and chose—a cousin. Mrs. Cridland was a Hamblin by 
birth ; her husband was dead; she had no money, and was at the 
moment actually living on an allowance made her by the most 
generous of cousins. She was delighted to accept the post of 
governess, duenna, and companion to this girl, with a home for her- 
self and her white-haired boy, and a reasonable salary. 

‘Ah!’ said Stephen at this point. ‘ Yes, a reasonable salary. 
What, may I ask, Flora, did my brother consider reasonable ? He 
was not himself always a reasonable lender.’ 

This was unkind of Stephen. 

‘We agreed,’ replied Mrs. Cridland, with a little flutter of anxiety, 
‘ that the honorarium should be fixed at three hundred pounds a year.’ 

‘Three hundred a year!’ Stephen lifted his eyes and whistled. 
‘And board and lodging, of course. My poor brother was very, 
very easily cajoled. Even washing, too, I daresay.’ 

‘If you mean that I cajoled him,’ cried the lady, in great wrath, 
‘you are quite wrong! It was he who offered the sym. Cajoled, 
indeed ! 

‘Three hundred a year for ten years means, I should say, three 
thousand put by. You must have made a nice little pile by now, 
Flora. However—to return. Then Anthotiy told you nothing 
about the girl’s mother ?’ 

‘Yes; he told me that she was long dead, and that he wished 
no questions to be asked at all.’ ; 

‘And did you allude then, or at any other time, to the surprise 
felt: by all his frignds at such a discovery ?’ 
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‘Of course at the time I told him how amazed we were to 
learn that he whom we regarded as a confirmed bachelor should 
actually turn out to be a widower. He said, with a laugh, that 
people very often were mistaken, and that now, at any rate, they 
would understand why he had not married.’ 

‘He used those words? He said, ‘‘ People will understand 
now why I have not married’? ‘Take care, Flora; your words 
may be very important.’ 

‘Good gracious, Stephen, don’t frighten me! Of course he 
qsed those words. I remember them perfectly, though it is ten 
years ago.’ 

Stephen made a careful note of the words, repeating under his 
breath, ‘ Why he had not married.” Then he looked as if he were 
grappling with a great problem. 

‘Thank you, Flora,’ he said, at length, coldly. ‘I believe you 
have done your best to confess the whole truth, in this extremely 
difficult matter.’ 

‘What difficult matter? and what do you mean by ‘‘ confessing”’ ?’ 

‘Is it possible, Flora, for a sensible woman like yourself to 
be blind to the probability that Anthony was never married at all ?’ 

‘Stephen,’ she cried, in sudden indignation, ‘ it is impossible !’ 

‘It is difficult, Flora, not impossible; I am endeavouring to 
prove that Anthony was married. But as yet I have failed. When 
did he marry ? Where did he marry ? Whom did he marry? Find 
out that if you can, Flora.’ 

‘But then—there is no will either—and Alison would not be 
the heiress even.’ | 

‘Not of a single penny.’ 

‘And who would have all this money ?” 

‘I myself, Flora ; now you see why I am trying to prove the 
marriage. It is in Alison’s interests, not my own, that I take all 
this trouble.’ 

‘You, Stephen, you!’ All her instinctive dislike was roused. 
She stared at him in horror and astonishment. ‘You! Then God 
help us all !? 

‘Thank you, Flora,’ he returned coldly, playing with a paper- 
> ‘that was kindly and thoughtfully said. I shall remember 

Q My 

‘Remember it on my account as much as you please, only do 
hot visit my words on that poor child.’ 

‘Ido not intend to do so. Had it not been for the resolute 
'y in which all my cousins have continued to misunderstand me, I 
night have expected some small credit for the pains I have taken 
t these months in clearing up this mystery.’ 

‘O! she cried, firing up, like the honest little woman that she 
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was, ‘I understand it all now—why you came here, why you: tried 
_ to coax and flatter the poor girl, why you sat all day Searching in 
papers : you wanted to test your own abominable suspicions—yoy 
wanted to persuade yourself that there are no proofs of Anthony’s 
marriage—you wanted to rob your niece and get your brother’s for. 
tune into your own hands. And again I say, Godhelpusall! But 
there are your cousins, and there is Mr. Billiter, to stand by her,’ 

‘Thank you, Flora. To such a speech there is but one reply ; 
I give you a day’s notice to go. You shall be paid your salary up 
to date, and you shall leave the house at once.’ 

Here a sudden difficulty occurred. His account at the bank 
was reduced to a few shillings—how was he to pay this salary ? 

‘I refuse to accept this notice. I will not go, unless I am told 
to go by Mr. Billiter, or by Mr. Augustus Hamblin. You are abad 
and a dangerous man, Stephen Hamblin. We have done right to 
suspect you. O, my poor Alison !’ 

‘Very well, madam, very well indeed. We shallsee. Nowgo 
away, and tell Alison I want to say a few words to her.’ 

He looked blacker and more dangerous than she had ever seen 
him, and he held the paper-knife as if it had been a dagger. 

‘Stephen, you are not going to tell Alison what you suspect? 
You are not going to be so cruel as that ?’ 

‘I have a good mind to tell her, if it were only to punish you 
for your confounded impudence. But you always were a chattering 
magpie. Anthony was quite right when he used to say that, for 
- downright idiotic gabble, Flora Cridland’s conversation was the best 
specimen he knew. Go, and send Alison to me.’ 

Anthony had never said anything of the sort. But it was the 
way of this genial and warm-hearted person to set people against 
each other by the simple process of repeating what had not been said. 

Mrs. Cridland knew in her heart that Anthony could not have 
said words so unkind, but the thing pained and wounded her all the 
same, and she retired with trembling hands and lips. She had 
reason to tremble at the prospect. To begin with, she had lost, or 
would probably lose, her comfortable post and salary; she would 
have to fall back upon her little savings, and live in poverty and 
pinching; and then there was Alison and the terrible calamity 
which seemed hanging over her. 

It was not Stephen’s present intention to tell Alison of his sus- 
picions. As yet he would only alarm her and make her anxious. 

He received her with the same grave and judicial solemnity 
which he had observed towards Mrs. Cridland. He was seated now, 
and had before him a bundle of papers which he looked at from 
time to time as he spoke. Alison remained standing. 

‘Pray excuse me, Alison,’ he began. ‘In my capacity 
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gdministrator of these estates I have to trouble you from time to 
time with matters of business. Tell me, please—I asked you this 
once before—all you know about your—your mother.’ 

‘J know nothing.’ 

‘At least her name.’ 

He began to make notes of her answers. This irritated Alison. 

‘Not even her name. Papa once told me—it was the only 
occasion on which he seemed to speak harshly—that I was never 
to ask him any questions about her.’ 

He took this down in writing. 

‘But—the lady with whom you lived before you came here— 
Mrs. Duncombe. Did she never speak to you about your mother ?’ 

‘She knew nothing about her. I was brought to her a year- 
old child by papa. That is all she knew.’ 

‘And the trinkets—nothing to connect you with your mother ?’ 

‘Nothing except a little coral necklace, which was found in a 
box of baby-clothes which came with me.’ 

‘A coral necklace is nothing,’ said Stephen, making a careful 
note of it. ‘And that was all ?’ 

‘That was all, indeed. Why do you ask? Is there anything 
depending on my mother’s name ?’ 

‘There may be, Alison. A great deal may depend upon it— 
of course I mean in your interests.’ 

Alison retired, confused and anxious. In the breakfast-room 
she found Mrs. Cridland in tears. 

‘O, what has he said to you, Alison ?’ she cried, clasping her 
hands together. ‘ What has the horrid wicked man been saying ?” 

‘Uncle Stephen ?’ asked Alison, in surprise. ‘ Why is he horrid 
and wicked, auntie? He has said nothing. He only asked me for 
the second time what I knew of my poor dear mother, whom I never 
saw. What is the matter ?’ 

Mrs. Cridland breathed more freely on Alison’s account. Here 
was, at any rate, a respite for her. 

‘My dear,’ she said, wiping her eyes, ‘we are to leave the 
house, Nicolas and I. Stephen has ordered us to go. We are to 
leave as soon as the money which is due to me has been paid.’ 

‘But what does he mean? What excuse has he ?’ 

‘None that I know, except that I said a thing which angered him.’ 

‘Wait!’ said Alison. ‘I will know the reason of this.’ 

‘O Alison!’ Mrs. Cridland sprang forward and caught her by 
thearm. ‘Don’t go near him. He is dangerous. You will only 
make matters worse.’ 

Alison tore herself away. 

‘Alison! dear Alison! do not, for Heaven’s sake, donot anger him!’ 
But Alison was already in the study. 
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‘Uncle Stephen,’ she cried, with an angry spot on either cheek 
‘will you be kind enough to tell me why you have ordered omni 
Flora out of the house ?’ 

Stephen was already far advanced in one of his most brilliant 
and uncontrollable attacks of evil temper. 

‘I shall certainly not tell you, Alison,’ he replied curtly. 

‘Not tell me? But you shall tell me !’ 

‘1 shall tell you, shall I?’ he replied. ‘You order me to tel] 
you, do you? Come, this is rather good. Be assured, young 
lady, that I have my reasons that Flora Cridland and her little 
devil of a boy shall turn out of this.’ 

‘No,’ replied Alison. ‘They are my business.’ 

‘QO!’ said Stephen, looking dark and angry. ‘ Learn that if] 
choose, say, when I choose, you will step out of this house a 
penniless beggar.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘Remember every one of my words. They mean exactly what 
«they say. You depend at this moment on my forbearance.’ 

‘ You think that I am in your power. Is that it ?’ 

‘That is exactly what I think.’ 

‘ Then, uncle Stephen’—Alison stepped up to him and looked 
him full in the face. Like her uncle, she was flushed with excite- 
ment and indignant surprise, but her eyes expanded while his con- 
tracted under their emotions—‘ do not think that by anything you 
can say, or by any facts of which I know nothing, that I can be 
brought into your power.’ 

She left him, and shut the door. 

‘ Have I been precipitate ?’? Stephen thought, when he had had 
time to calm down ; ‘ perhaps a little. . Yet, after all, what matters? 
Sooner or later the blow must have fallen.’ 

He rang the bell again. 

‘Give my compliments to Miss Hamblin,’ he said; ‘ask her 
if she will favour me with one minute more.’ 

Alison returned. ‘You are going to explain what you said?’ 

‘I am,’ he said, ‘if your abominable temper will allow you to 
be calm for five minutes. Listen. Since your father’s death I 
have been diligently hunting in your interests for any record of his 
marriage. There is none. Do you understand what that means? 

‘No.’ 

‘If no proof can be found, Anthony had no children—’ 

‘No children? But I am his daughter.’ 

‘He said so. Prove your—your descent, by proving yout 
father’s marriage.’ 

Still Alison did not comprehend. 
‘You will find out what all this means in the course of time. 
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for the moment, the only things you need understand are that your 
father Was never married: he never had a wife; he therefore never 
had a child, in the eyes of the law. He made no will; you can- 
not, therefore, inherit one penny. The sole heir to all his property 
_this house, and all that is in it’—he swept round his arm with 
an air of comprehensive proprietorship—‘ is myself.’ 

‘You ?’ 

‘Myself. No other. In your interests I have been doing what 
Icould to find proof of the marriage. There is none.’ 

‘In my interests !’ she repeated. 

‘In my interests!’ There was scorn and passion in her tones, 
beyond the power of an Englishwoman. 

Mrs. Cridland, who had stolen timidly after the girl, fearful 
that this impious slanderer of his dead mother might insult her, 
stood within the door, trembling, yet admiring. Behind her, the 
pink-faced boy with the heavy white eyebrows, who had just come 
home from school, gazed with curiosity, wonder, and delight. Uncle 
Stephen was catching it. This was better than pie. Alison—she 
really was a splendid fellow, he said to himself—was letting him 
have it. ‘No one, after all,’ thought young Nick, ‘ when it comes 
to real slanging, can pitch in like a girl in a wax.’ 

‘In my interests!’ she pointed her finger at his scowling face 
and downcast eyes. ‘ He pretends that my father was a deceiver of 
women: he pretends that my father threw away his honour, and 
my mother her virtue: he pretends that I am a cheat and an im- 
postor: he pretends that I have no right to the very name I bear.’ 

She paused a moment. 

‘Alison!’ whispered Mrs. Cridland, ‘it is enough. Do not 
drive him to desperation.’ 

‘He shall be no guardian of mine,’ the girl went on. ‘ Hence- 
forth he shall be no uncle of mine. O father—father—’ she 
burst into sobs and crying, ‘my poor dead father! Is there no one 
to call this man a liar, and give you back your honour ?’ 

Stephen answered never a word. 

Mrs. Cridland drew the girl passively away. 

But young Nick rushed to the front. His eyes were lit with 
the light of enthusiastic partisanship. His white eyebrows stood 
out like the fur of acat ina rage. He brandished his youthful fists 
in Stephen’s face. 

‘I will, Alison,’ he cried. ‘You hear—you. You are a liar 
ind a coward.’ Here he dodged behind a chair. ‘ Wait till I-get 
lder, uncle Stephen. You’ve caught it to-day, from Alison, and 
you'll remember it. But that’s pancakes—mind—to what you are 
going to catch when I grow up. Only you wait. Pancakes it is, 
ind parliament, and baked potatoes.’ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


HOW STEPHEN ASKED FOR BARE JUSTICE, ANDWDID NOT GET Ir. 


THE die was cast, then. Stephen had committed all hig fo». 
tunes to one hazard, the chance of his being right. 

The great quiet house—his own, he said to himself—became 
almost intolerable to him. The face of the indignant girl, g0 like, 
so reproachfully like, his mother, haunted him, and remained with 
him. Above the mantelshelf, the Sefiora gazed down upon him 
with sorrowful eyes of deep black, like Alison’s, which followed him 
wherever he moved. 

His mother, from her picture; his brother, from every corner of 
the room, from every trifle about it, from every book, from every 
chair—for all was full of his memory; his brother’s daughter, with 
her gestures of surprise, contempt, and loathing; his cousin, timid 
and gentle enough as a rule, with her tearful face of sorrow and dis- 
gust—these, separately and together, reminded Stephen that he 
had staked his all upon one event, and prepared him for opposition 
and indignation. 

He tried to shake off the impression produced by this contempt 
and wrath. It was useless. An hour before, he had been a strong 
man, walking with the firm tread of strength. Now, he felt small 
and weak: he walked, or thought he walked, with bent knees: he 
seemed to tremble. as he stood; and when he looked at his mother’s 
portrait, her eyes, which to him had always been so full of pity and 
of love, were turned, like those of Alison, into loathing. One never, 
you see, estimates quite justly, beforehand, the consequences of one’s 
actions. 

But he had done it. It was too late to go back. 

No future words of his could ever destroy those which had 
passed between himself and his niece. They could never be re- 
called. 

The battle was inevitable: the victory, he tried to persuade 
himself, was certain. Yet he hesitated. He wished he had been 
more gentle: he wished he had kept his temper : he wished he had 
weighed his words. One thing he could do: he would leave the 
house. There was no necessity for him to continue under the same 
roof with his brother’s daughter: he could hardly turn her out: he 
would leave it himself, at all events for a time, until the first shock 
of the row should wear off a little. 

‘Alison, for her part, outraged and stricken down by this cruel 
and wholly unexpected blow, took refuge in her own room, trying to 
understand it, if she might. She was too wretched for tears. She 
threw herself upon the bed and buried her face in her hands, — 
ing with agony and shame. Everything was torn away at once: 
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the dream of a fond and worthy mother, the belief in a noble and 
honourable father. 

‘Grief,’ said young Nick, when the clock pointed to half-past 
oe, Which was dinner-time, ‘ grief, with waxiness, makes a man 
hungry. Call down Alison, mother. Dinner will be on the table 
in a minute or two. As for the first-cousin-once-removed, he’s 
gone. I saw him out of the house myself ten minutes ago.’ 

Mrs. Cridland went to call her niece. She returned after a few 
minutes, her eyes heavy with tears. Alison would not come down 
at all. 

Young Nick shook his head sagaciously. 

‘Girls,’ he said, ‘are good at a slanging match. Their tongues 
hang free, and their cackle is continuous. Men are nowhere. Still, 
men don’t shirk their grub because they've had a fight. None such 
fools. It’s only girls who don’t see, when it comes to keeping up the 
pecker, that the pecker must be kept up by more than the usual 
amount of grub, and break down. One short burst, good enough 
while it lasts, is the most they can manage. Then it is all over!’ 

When dinner was served, he took Alison’s place at the head of 
the table, and assumed the carving knife and fork with considerable 
increase of dignity. Whatever might happen, he had covered him- 
self with glory as the defier of villany. Besides; it is not every 
day that a boy of fourteen is trusted to carve. 7 

'* Boiled rabbit, mother’—he brandished the carving-knife with 
ostentatious dexterity—‘ boiled rabbit, smothered in onions, and a 
little piece of pickled pig. Ah! and a very fair notion of a simple 
dinner, too. Let me give you a slice off the back. Isay, mother’ 
—there was a twinkling in his eye as he stuck the carving-knife 
into the vertebrae —‘I say, I wish the bunny’s back was uncle 
Stephen’s, and my knife was in it. Wouldn’t I twist it! And 
suppose we had him before us actually smothered in onions !’ 

He took a more than ample meal, because, as he explained, he 
had now hurled defiance at his uncle, and a gentleman’s glove once 
thrown down had to be fought for; therefore he must hasten to 
grow and get strong. With which object he must eat much more 
meat than was heretofore thought prudent, and a great deal more 
pudding. He begged his mother to remembey that for the future. 

‘Fig-pudding, old lady !’ he cried presently, with beaming eyes, 
having the dish set well before him. ‘Figs made into pudding are 
recommended by doctors. They are said to be comforting after 
trouble.’ He cut a slice for his mother, and then placed a very 
large one on his own plate. ‘This,’ he said, with a sigh, ‘is for 
Alison, poor girl! She can’t eat any. This,’ he added another 
massive lump, ‘is for myself. I will do the best [ can, and eat up 
her slice for her. She must not be allowed to lower the system.’ 
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His white eyebrows glittered like a diamond-spray as he ra 
contemplated the double ration. 

As for Stephen, he was driving to town in a cab. 

As he had been so hasty, as the thing had been told, as the 
cousins would most certainly hear of it immediately, it wag fay 
better, he thought, to go to them himself and tell the story first, 

Outside the house he began to shake off some of the whipped- 
hound feeling which oppressed him. His brother had never married. 
Why, justice was on his side; he asked for nothing but plain and 
simple justice: let bare justice be done to every man alike. What 
could his cousins, what could the world, object to in his claim for 
simple justice ? 

Yet there was once a man, a younger son, who laid a claim toa 
great title and great estate, held by his elder brother, on much the 
same grounds as he was about to advance. And though he had 
justice on his side, though it was clearly proved that he was the 
heir, the world condemned that man for raking up old scandals, for 
dishonouring the name of his mother and the credit of his father. 
Stephen thought of that case, but he hardened his heart. Besides, 
he said, it was done now; he had spoken the fatal words: he must 
go on. 

If no man suddenly becomes the basest of men, it is also true 
that no man, brought up as Stephen Hamblin was brought up, can 
at any time, after however long a course of selfish pampering of his 
own appetites, contemplate an action of the basest kind without 
some sort of hesitation. No one would deny that this man was one 
eminently untrustworthy. Most of those who knew him best trusted 
him least. There was, in the opinion of his cousins, no wickedness 
of which he was not capable. They would not, for instance, have 
believed that this deed, perpetrated with such apparent calm deli- 
beration, could have cost him so much hesitation and self-abase- 
ment. 

In truth, Stephen, by much brooding over the thing, had got to 
the level of hallucinations, a very common level with all sorts of 
people whom the world condemns. 

He thought people would sympathise with him. In imagination 
he took up the attitude of one who calmly, firmly, and without heat 
or passion claims his own, standing out for the simple, the barest 
justice. 

Alison showed him, with her swift contempt, how the world 
would really regard his action, what he would really seem. With 
her spear of Ithuriel she changed him from the upright figure of a 
wronged and injured man, to a crawling sneaking spy, who had 
crept into the house under false pretences, and made use of his op- 
portunities to pry into the secrets of his brother, discover the weak 
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‘nts and nakedness of the land, and, in his own interests, search 
into all the secret documents. 

This view of the matter was not so pleasant to contemplate, and 
Stephen put it behind him as much as possible. 

He deposited his bag in his chambers at Pall Mall, took a late 
lunch, with a single pint of champagne, at his club, and then drove 
into the City. Since the thing had to be done, let it be done 
quickly. 

He presented himself at his cousin’s private office, with an air 
which struck Augustus Hamblin as of ill omen. His dark eyes 
rere bloodshot and more shifty than usual. They were ringed with 
black, the result of midnight potations, not of villany, and they 
seemed more crow’s-footed than usual; his dress, which was that 
of a young man of five-and-twenty, seemed more than usually in- 
congruous ; he held between his lips the remaining half ofa great 
cigar—men of Stephen Hamblin’s stamp are seldom without a 
cigar between their lips—and smoking, especially in the day-time, 
was always an abomination to Augustus Hamblin. Lastly, Ste- 
phen’s cousin noticed that his cheek was twitching—a sign of ner- 
vousness—and that his hand shook, which might be the effect of 
villanous intention, or of late hours, or it might be drink. It 
must be understood that Augustus put none of these observations 
into words. They remained inarticulated thoughts. 

‘You here, Stephen ?’ he asked, not very cordially. ‘Is any- 
thing wrong with your ward ?’ 

‘Nothing is wrong with my ward,’ replied Stephen. ‘It is not 
about her, or at least only indirectly, that I have come to see you.’ 

‘Is it on business? Then we will ask my partner to be pre- 
sent. ‘Two heads are better than one, or three better than two.’ 

He whistled down a tube, and sent his message. 

Augustus Hamblin spoke cheerfully, but he remembered what 
Alderney Codd had told him, and he felt uneasy. William the 
Silent presently came, and nodded to Stephen. But he, too, looked 
meaningly towards his partner. The two sat like a judicial bench 
behind the table. Stephen, like a criminal, stood before them. He 
laid down his cigar, and looked from one to the other with a certain 
embarrassment. 

‘You will remember,’ he said presently, producing a pocket- 
book full of papers, but this was only a pretence—‘ you will re- 
member that when I was here last, Augustus, I asked you what you 
knew about my brother Anthony’s marriage.’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

_ ‘Since then I have been employing myself, in Alison’s interests, 
in trying to clear up the mystety,’ 
‘Yes, though you might as well have left it alone.’ 
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‘I might as well, so far as her interests go, as it seems’ said 
Stephen, clearing his throat. His face was pale now, but his atti- 
tude was firm and erect. He was about to fire the fatal shot. ‘T 
might as well, because I have made—a remarkable disc -_ 
among Anthony’s papers—a most surprising discovery; thing 
which alters the whole complexion of affairs and puts me in a most 
awkward position.’ 

One of Stephen’s least pleasant traits was a certain liability to 
inspiration of sudden falsehood, just as some men are apt to be 
inspired by sudden bursts of generosity and lofty purpose. It would 
have been better for him had he stated the truth, that he suspected 
no marriage, and found in the papers no proof of marriage. But 
it occurred to him at the moment that he would strengthen his case 
if he asserted that he had found proof of no marriage, a very different 
thing. 

‘ What is your discovery ?’ asked Augustus, with a presentiment 
of something wrong. 

‘It is nothing less than the fact—you will be both more sur. 
prised than I was—nothing less—I am a man of the world and take 
these things as quite common occurrences—than the fact that my 
brother Anthony was never married at all.’ 

‘Stephen !’ cried Augustus, ‘ can this be true ?’ 

‘ Patience,’ said William the Silent. ‘ Let him tell us the na- 
ture of the proof.’ 

‘O, pardon me,’ said Stephen. ‘ The nature of the proof I hold 
in my own hands. Jtis among these papers, and will be produced if 
necessary by my own lawyer, at the proper time and place. Anthony 
was never married.’ 

There was silence for a space. 

‘I leave to you,’ said Stephen, ‘ if you like to undertake it, the 
task of proving that there was a marriage. I should advise you not 
to try. It will, I assure you, be labour lost.’ 

Again neither spoke, and Stephen was obliged to go on. 

‘The consequences of this discovery,’ he said, ‘ will be very 
serious. It makes me the Head of the House. Alison, my brother's 
daughter, is entitled to nothing. I shall, of course, take my brother's 
position as chief partner in this firm.’ 

‘No!’ said William decidedly. 

‘Certainly not,’ said Augustus. ‘ Whatever happens, you will 
never, I assure you, be a partner in this firm.’ 

Stephen nodded carelessly. ‘We shall see. When it comes 
to taking me in or taking the consequences—however, I can afford 
to overlook a little natural surprise. Now, before I go before the 
Court of Probate, I am anxious to obtain your approval, your acknow- 
ledgment that my course is absolutely forced upon me. Remember, 
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invited me to be guardian: in that capacity I went into resi- 
jence at Clapham: in that capacity I made inquiries in Alison’s 
sterest: still in that capacity—still in her interest—I searched 
through the old papers and—I made this discovery. She has no 
legal right to more than the clothes she stands in. All the rest is 
ninee Lam the sole heir. I ask you, as business men, what I 
ym to do. I bring to you, as my cousins and hers, the first intelli- 
gence of the discovery.’ 

He did not wait for an answer, being, perhaps, afraid that they 
night either repeat that question as to the nature of the discovery, 
or counsel him to go and burn it. 

‘What would either of you do? It is, I know, absurd to ask. 
You would advise me at once to ask for bare justice. My just and 
legal claim is for the whole estate. Thisis my inheritance. When 
that claim is granted, 1 am prepared to consider the claim of my 
brother’s daughter. What do you say ?’ 

He looked from one to the other, but received no answer for the 
moment. 

Then Augustus, in his dry and solemn way, asked: 

‘Pray, how much does Alison know of this—this alleged dis- 
covery ?” 

Stephen tried to look unembarrassed, but failed. 

‘She knows all,’ he replied. ‘My hand was forced, by some 
attempted interference with me. I told her the exact truth; I dis- 
closed her true position.’ 

‘Poor girl !’ said Augustus. 

‘However,’ said Stephen, ‘ pity will not alter facts. I wait for 
al expression of your opinion.’ 

Augustus looked at his partner. William the Silent nodded 
his head suggestively, in the direction of the door. | 

‘We refer you,’ said Augustus, ‘to Mr. Billiter. You may go 
and see him. Tell him, if you please, what you have told us. Our 
offer made a few weeks ago is, of course, withdrawn. You can no 
longer act as Alison’s guardian. Henceforth it will be better for 
you to communicate with us, who will assume the position of the 
young lady’s protectors, through your solicitors. We express no 
opinion on what you have done: we do not venture to give you any 
advice. Good-morning.’ 

_ The cold contemptuous tone of his cousins was almost as 
intolerable as the indignation of Alison. Stephen left the office 
without a word. 


When he was gone, the partners looked at each other and shook 
their heads. 


‘He may be lying,’ said Augustus. ‘He may be speaking the 
truth. What do you think ?’ 
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‘Lies !’ said William, whose opinion of Stephen was extremely 
low : ‘lies somewhere !’ 

‘Perhaps in either case we lose nothing by waiting. Could we 
have thought Anthony capable of such deception ?’ 

‘ Lies !’ said William again stoutly. 

Augustus Hamblin, himself a man of the strictest principle 
had known his cousin Anthony from boyhood: had worked beside 
him: knew, as he thought, every action of his life. Yet he 
seemed ready, on the bare unsupported statement of Stephen, to 
believe that a man whose youth and manhood, open to all alike, 
were honourable and honoured, was a profligate, a deceiver of women, 
a secret libertine. There is no man so good but that the worst 
shall be believed of him. 

Stephen, only half satisfied with his reception by the cousins, 
drove straight away to the family lawyer. He would have it out at 
once—state his case, throw down the glove, and defy them to do 
their worst. 

Mr. Billiter thought he was come to sign the agreement, accord- 
ing to their proposal, by which he was to undertake the name of 
guardian, receive an honorarium, and leave the conduct of affairs 
entirely in the hands of the partners. But Stephen pushed it aside. 

‘You may tear that thing up,’ he said rudely. ‘ The time has 
gone by when that sort of thing could be signed. I have come to 
tell you that I have made a discovery—whether you knew it all 
along or not I do not know; perhaps you did, very likely you did— 
a discovery of so important a nature that it entirely alters the 
position both of myself and of Alison.’ 

‘Indeed!’ The old lawyer’s tone changed, and his sharp bright 
eyes glittered as he raised them to look at Stephen. ‘Indeed! 
What is this discovery? Have you got it in your pocket ?’ 

‘It is nothing less than the fact that my brother Anthony was 
never married at all.’ 

This was indeed a facer. 

‘What do you think of that ?’ asked Stephen triumphantly. 

‘I never allow myself to think of anything until the proofs are 
before me. Produce your proofs.’ ; 

‘Not at all,’ replied Stephen, tapping his breast, where lay his 
pocket-book—‘ not at all. If there was a marriage, produce your 
proofs.’ 

The ferret-like eyes lit up with a sharpness which Stephen did 
not like. 

‘We assume the marriage,’ said the lawyer. ‘The presump- 
tion is in favour of the marriage, Yor have to disprove it. Where 
are your proofs ?’ ' 

‘As I said before,’ Stephen answered, ‘I reserve them. You 
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gill find that the law assumes that there was no marriage, and will 
eall upon you for the proofs.’ 

‘In that case, I give no opinion. This document, then ’—he 
took up the agreement—‘ is so much waste paper.’ 

‘Itis. I refuse to sign it. I am going to claim the whole 
estate, as sole heir.’ 

‘A bold game, Stephen. A desperately bold game. You give 
up the provision we offered you; you risk all in a single coup. 
Your proofs have need to be strong. You will want them as strong 
as they can be made.’ 

Stephen sat down upon the table familiarly—on the awful table, 
before which, as a boy, he had so often trembled. 

‘I begin to wonder,’ he said, with as much rudeness as could 
be thrown into words and manner, ‘ whether you have been a dupe 
or an accomplice.’ 

‘Dear me!’ said the lawyer, not in the least ruffled by this 
insult. ‘ Here is a turning of tables. So I am an accomplice, am 
I? Well 2” 

‘You pretend not to know what I mean. And yet there are 
only you and myself in the room.’ 

‘Perhaps it is not prudent to be without witnesses when you 
are here; but still, you see, I risk it.’ 

‘I have been treated,’ said Stephen, ‘ since my brother’s death, 
with the greatest contumely by yourselfand my cousins. You have 
offered me the post of guardian, coupled with degrading conditions. 
Yet I have held my hand, knowing what I knew. The time has 
come when I shall hold it no longer. I am now prepared to strike.’ 

‘I clearly perceive, Stephen,’ the lawyer observed, ‘that you 
have been meditating all along a stroke worthy of your former 
reputation.’ 

‘Your age protects you,’ replied Stephen. ‘ You know that 
you can say whatever you please.’ 

‘I have known you all your life, Stephen Hamblin, and I have 
hever yet known you do a straightforward action. Now tell me, if 
you like, what you propose to do.’ 

‘This, at all events, is straightforward. Iam going to take 
out letters of administration, not for Alison, but for myself. I 
shall put in an immediate claim on the estate, as the sole heir of 
my brother, who left no will, and was never married.’ 

te tried to look the old lawyer steadily in the face, but his eyes 
quauled, 

‘T see,’ said the old man; ‘this is your manwuvre, is it? Well, 
Stephen, we shall fight you. Meantime, you must of course live 
on your own resources. You will have no help from us.’ 


‘That,’ said Stephen, ‘I anticipated.’ 
VOL. I. QQ 
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‘ You will get nothing from the estate until the case is decided - 
and, of course, we shall only communicate with you through you; 
solicitors. I have nothing more to say.’ 

He turned his chair round and took up some papers. Stephen 
lingered a moment. His face was dark and lowering. 

‘I hope that I have made myself sufficiently clear,’ he said, 
stammering. ‘I ask for nothing butjustice. I am the heir, J] 
assert that my brother never married.’ 

‘You are quite clear,’ said Mr. Billiter, without looking up; «] 
am perfectly aware of what you mean.’ 

‘I only claim my rights. Do you, a lawyer, dare to call that 
dishonourable ?’ 

‘Stephen Hamblin,’ replied Mr. Billiter, laying down his papers 
and leaning back in his chair, and tapping his knuckles with his 
glasses, ‘I said just now that I had never known you do one single 
good action. But you have done so many bad ones that I am never 
surprised at anything you do.’ 

‘As for the bad actions, as you are pleased to call them—it is 
absurd, I suppose, to remind you of the exaggerations made—’ 

‘Ta—ta—ta,’ said the lawyer. ‘We know. Your brother, on 
whose generosity you lived, being dead, you proceed to reward that 
generosity by proclaiming to the world the illegitimacy of his 
daughter, which you suspect, and hope to be true, but cannot 
prove. That is, indeed, the act of a high-toned whole-souled yen- 
tleman.’ 

‘It is in a lawyer’s office,’ said Stephen, as if with sorrow, ‘I 
am upbraided in my intention of claiming what is justly due to me.’ 

‘Get out of my office, man!’ cried the ferret-faced little lawyer, 
pointing to the door. ‘Go, sir, and remember you have not got the 
money yet.’ 

Stephen had done it now. He felt rather cold as he walked 
away from Bedford-row. It was like parting with power in reserve. 
As for the wrath of his cousins and the old lawyer, that troubled 
him, after the first unpleasantness, very little. One thing only 
seriously annoyed him. Why had he not drawn the proffered yearly 
allowance of five hundred pounds before announcing his intentions ? 
It was awkward, because Anthony, his sole source of income, being 
dead, and his balance at the bank being reduced to less than fifty 
pounds, it might become a difficulty to provide the daily expenses. 
However, long before that difficulty presented itself, he should, he 
thought, have gained a decision of the Court in hisfavour. 

He went to his club in the evening, and dined there with his 
friend Jack Baker, whom he had already met at the Birch-11ee 
Tavern. 

Stephen was melancholy, and inattentive to the claret. 
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‘You are hipped, old man,’ said Jack. ‘ What is the matter ?’ 

‘A discovery I made the other day has rather knocked me over,’ 

gid Stephen. ‘ A discovery that obliges me to take action, in a 
inful way, with my own people.’ 

‘In your own interests ?’ 

‘Very much, if we look at it only from a money point of view,’ 
Stephen said, with a sigh. ‘It is connected with my brother’s 
estate, in fact. The estate, you know, is worth, one way and the 
other, something like three hundred thousand pounds.’ 

‘Ah! He left no will, did he ?’ 

‘None; and up to the present moment my niece, his daughter, 
has been supposed to be the sole heiress. Now, however, we have 
discovered that the sole heir is— But it will all come out in the 
Courts, before very long. No need to talk about it. This is very 
fine Léoville ; let us have another bottle.’ 

‘And you are his only brother,’ said Jack Baker thoughtfully. 
‘Why—’ 

If Stephen had searched about all over London for the best 
method of spreading a report abroad, he could hardly have hit upon 
a better one than that of hinting to his friend Jack Baker that some- 
thing was in prospect. Perhaps he knew this. | 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE VALLEY OF TEARS. 


THE pudding was finished and the table-cloth removed before 
Alison appeared. She was calm now; but there was a burning spot 
in each cheek, and a glow in her dark eyes, from which an enemy 
would have augured ill. 

She sat down and wrote two letters; one of them was to Gilbert, 
the other to Augustus Hamblin. To the latter she related, as 
exactly as she could, what had taken place. The former she 
simply invited to call and see her as soon as he conveniently could. 

She sent Nicolas with this note to the Temple, and posted the 
other. The boy understood that the letter meant the beginning of 
war; and his enthusiasm in the cause was roused. 

He took the omnibus to Blackfriars very soberly, playing no 
pranks at all on the way, and turning neither to right nor to left 
until he found himself in Gilbert’s chambers in Brick-court. 

‘How is young Nick? What secks he here ?’ he asked. 

Nicolas shook his head and looked mighty grave. 

‘What has happened ?” 

. ‘ Villanies,’ replied the boy, in a hollow voice; ‘ villanies, con- 
‘Piracies, and a kick-up. Here’s anote for you. Alison wants you 
to come at once.’ 
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7 I must at least change my coat. Now, boy’—emerging from 
his bedroom—‘ just tell me, in a few words, what hag happened,’ 

‘Uncle Stephen—no, I forgot, he is no longer to be an uncle— 
first-cousin-once-removed Stephen has been staying with us for a 
week or so, as you.know. He’s been mighty civil to Alison, I must 
own. But the artfulness! It was all to poke about among the 
papers. And then he has a row with my mother, and then with 
Alison; and then he tells her that she’s no right to the fortune 
at all, and it’s all his. Think of that! <‘‘O, yes,” he says, “you 
think it’s yours, do you? Much. I’m the owner, I am. Ag fo, 
you, you are nobody. You may go. Nicolas Cridland,” he went 
on, *‘may go too. With the old lady.’’’ 

‘Not the heiress? What does he mean ?’ 

‘Here comes in the villany. Because, he says, uncle Anthony 
was never married. That’sthe reason. Well: when Alison heard 
him say that—she’s got a fine temper of her own, once get her back 
up; you will discover it some day: so don’t say I didn’t warn you 
—she went at him with’—he looked round him in doubt— with 
the tongs.’ 

‘ Nonsense.’ 

‘I backed her up. When she’d quite finished I let the first- 
cousin-once-removed have a bit of the rough side of my tongue, too.’ 

The boy stopped, waiting for applause. None came. 

‘I say, I suppose you envy me, don’t you? Wish you had been 
in my place to cowhide him ?’ 

‘Why, you don’t mean to say that you—’ 

‘I promised, which is the same thing,’ said Nicolas proudly. 
‘Let him wait till I am one-and-twenty. We'll stand in together, 
if you like.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said Gilbert ; ‘and where is he ?’ 

‘O,ranaway! Didn’t stop to reflect that he’s got seven years 
to wait. Ran away at once. Alison wouldn’t have any dinner, 
though there was—never mind. Came down when we’d finished, 
quite quiet, but looking dangerous.’ 

The boy, in answer to Gilbert’s questions, stuck to the substan- 
tial basis of his story, although he embellished it by features which 
changed with each narration. Alison was not the heiress, because 
her father was never married. And this statement had been made 
coarsely and even brutally. 

Could it be true? And if so, what was Alison’s position ? 

Gilbert lost no time in getting down to Clapham, leaving the 
boy behind to saunter through the stteets, and follow at his 
leisure. 

He found Alison standing at the window of her own room, 1M 
patient and restless. She was transformed. ‘The girl whom he 
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had last seen, only a day or two before, soft, shrinking, gentle, 
stood before him with lips set firm, defiant pose, and eyes in which 
the glow of love and douce pensée had given place to a hard and cold 
ight. 

" He took her hand and wanted to kiss her. 

‘No, Gilbert,’ she said harshly. ‘It was not to listen to love- 
stories that I sent for you. Perhaps, most likely, all that is over. 
You have heard—did the boy tell you ?—what has happened ?’ 

‘He did tell me. Stephen Hamblin seeks to rob you of your 
inheritance.’ 

‘And of my name, and of my father’s honour, and of my mother’s 
honour. He will try to rob me of all at once. There will be no- 
thing left.’ Her voice failed her; but it was not to sob or cry that 
she broke down. 

‘It is false, Alison.’ 

‘But if such things are true—and, whether I think them or 
not, they may be true. And one thing seems true, that my poor 
father left no will, and, unless I can prove his marriage, which— 
he—says never took place, I am a beggar in fortune as well as in 
honour. I have nothing.’ 

‘Yes, Alison’—he took her hand in his, and held it in the 
frm man’s grasp which brought her comfort for the moment—‘ yes, 
Alison, you have something left. You have me; you have love. 
You have plenty of others who love you, but not so well. We shall 
only have to wait a little longer. You will not be able to hear your 
husband called a fortune-hunter. That is what it means, if it is 
true—all it ever shall mean to you and to me.’ 

She shook her head, and the tears ran to her eyes. For some 
moments she could not speak. Then she conquered herself, drew 
back her hand, dashed the tears away, and became hard again. 

‘It means more, Gilbert. It means a great deal more. I am 
—illegitimate.’ 

She did not blush nor wince, but boldly pronounced the word, as 
if she would face the thing at once. 

‘I must be ashamed of my mother; I must be ashamed of my 
father; I must never, never think of marriage or of love. This 
must be my farewell to you, dear Gilbert.’ 

He seized her in his arms, and kissed her again and again, until 

she broke away from him. 
_ ‘My darling! Do you think I should let you go? Why, what 
iit? You have lost your name: all the more reason for taking 
another. And as for—for your father, you must try not to think 
unkindly—’ 

‘Not unkindly,’ she said. ‘Never unkindly: only sorrowfully, 
because I thought him blameless.’ 
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Each time her lover ceased to touch her she became hard ang 
defiant again. 

‘Do not think of it at all in connection with him,’ urged Gil. 
bert. ‘ Let your thoughts dwell only on the happy past, which cap 
never be forgotten. Think if he did you a great wrong, he did al 
he could to repair it.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ she murmured impatiently. ‘ It is of—the other— 
that I think—the man who has done the mischief to me. Yester. 
day I knew nothing. Yesterday I was proud of my father, and of 
myself. I had everything that a girl wants, except him whom I had 
lost. I had a lover—’ 

‘You have still, Alison. I will not be denied that title. I am 
your lover, whatever may happen.’ 

‘You are kind, Gilbert,’ she said; ‘ but you must not love me 
any longer. I will not think of love any more. I will not drag you 
down. I mean it. 

‘The misfortune hath fallen on ‘both of us alike,’ she went on, 
releasing herself a third time from Gilbert’s hands. ‘It has been 
sweet for me to feel that I was loved, especially since my father’s 
death. Itis dreadful to give you up, Gilbert. But I am resolved. 
When my uncle told me, this morning, my first thought was that I 
must give you up. Ever since then I have been thinking about it.’ 

She drew a ring from her finger—the ring of her engagement. 
‘Take it back, Gilbert. Our engagement is atan end. I give you 
back your vows with this ring. You shall marry no base-born girl.’ 

He refused to take the ring. 

‘I will take back neither vows nor ring, Alison. I am your 
lover. I swear that I will never be released unless you marry 
another man.’ 

‘I shall marry no one,’ she said. ‘Go away, Gilbert. You 
must see me no more. I forbid you the house, my poor Gilbert, 
as long as I have a house at all. Soon I shall have no house.’ 

‘ Alison,’ cried the young man, ‘do not be cruel! I will not 
be sent away. Remember, I am always your lover.’ 

She shook her head. There was resolution in every line of her 
figure, as she stood before him. He saw that remonstrance, en- 
treaties, and prayers were useless—for the moment. 

‘You must not try to see me any more, Gilbert. Remember 
that every time I see you will bring me fresh pain and misery. | 
will go away somewhere—I daresay my cousins will not let me 
starve—and hide myself and all this shame. I only sent to you t0 
tell you that it was all over. Poor boy!’ Her hard eyes softened 
and became beautiful again, as she laid her hand upon his sleeve. 
‘You feel it now, but you will forget. You will go about m the 
world and do great work, and so learn to forget ; and then you 
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gad some other girl whom you will love as much as ever you loved 
me—and who will have a—a—story that can be told without 
shame.’ 

‘Stay!’ cried Gilbert, ‘stay, Alison. We are going far too 
quickly. All is not over yet. Whose word have you beside your 


ancle’s 2’ 
‘No one’s. He would not dare to say such a thing unless it 


were true.’ 

‘He says, Nicolas tells me, that he has proof that there was 
no marriage. We shall believe that story when we see the proofs.’ 

‘There must be proofs.’ 

‘Let us first learn what they are. Until we can examine the 
proofs for ourselves, I for one, Alison, shall disbelieve the state- 
ment. What would the proof be? Are we to believe that your 
father deliberately left a paper among his private documents, stating 
that he was never married ? This seems ridiculous. What other 
proof has he, or can he have? I believe,’ Gilbert continued, ‘ that the 
statement is a pure fabrication. Let us not be the first to believe 
it. Until it is proved—and it never can be proved—let us—if only 
youand I remain loyal—go on believing in the honour of your father. 
My dear, you must believe it.’ 

‘You say so, Gilbert, to comfort me.’ 

‘Perhaps, partly to comfort you; but I believe solemnly that it 
isthe truth. Surely it is more easy to believe that your father was 
always what you knew him to be in every relation of life—a good 
man—than that he lived perpetually in an atmosphere of deceit and 
treachery. Shake off that distrust, Alison. We must try to pene- 
trate the mystery and find the truth about your father’s marriage. 
At least you will let me work for you.’ 

‘I shall be deeply grateful to you,’ she replied, holding out her 
hand to him. The hard light in her eyes was gone, but the 
lip trembled still; ‘I shall be grateful, even if you find nothing. 
But you must remember one thing, Gilbert—until you have found 
out—what we seek—there must be no word of love; and if we 
never find out, there must never be word of love between us. Do 
you promise not to break this rule ?’ 

‘It is a very hard promise, Alison. If you knew how I love 
you, you would not ask it of me.’ 

‘It is because I do know, and because—O Gilbert !—because 
it is as hard for me to ask as for you to promise, and because, 
whatever happens, I must try to keep my self-respect. Promise me.’ 

He promised, at length, kissing her fingers. 

‘And now,’ he said, ‘I shall go to your cousins and offer my 
Services to unravel the mystery. I shall do nothing else until we 
have learned the truth.’ : 
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‘O Gilbert!” She was going to have one devoted friend at 
least. ‘To be sure she had known that he would be her knight 
‘But you must not ruin your practice at the Bar for my sake.’ ov? 

The young member of the Inner Temple laughed sarcastically, 

‘My practice ?’ he asked. ‘ What does not exist cannot be 
very well ruined, my dear child. I have no practice. No doubt } 
shall get some in course of time if 1 go on. At present, solicitors 
do not know my name, and I am briefless. Do not be disturbed 
about my practice.’ 

Meantime Nicolas had found his way home and discovered hig 
mother again in tears. This was disagreeable. It was still more 
disagreeable, when he inquired the cause, to learn that, if Alison 
lost her inheritance, his mother would lose that three hundred 
pounds a year which formed, as Nicolas for the first time learned, 
her sole income. 


‘I suppose we shall all three go to the workhouse!’ the poor 
lady sobbed. 

‘No, mother,’ said Nicolas. ‘ You and Alison may go there, if 
you like, and if you prefer skilly tochops. I sha’n’t. Come, old 
lady’—he rammed his hands into his pockets, and stood with his 
legs apart—‘ come, cheer up. Workhouse, indeed! Haven't you 
got ME? For the present, I suppose I must enlist. I can have 
stoppages made for you and Alison out of the pay. That will 
carry you on till I’m old enough—provided I am not in the mean 
time killed in action—to enter the Firm. The least they can do 
for me after cheeking uncle Stephen—and, of course, I shall horse- 
whip him when the time comes—is to give meadesk. Then I can 
support you both in comfort, with boiled rabbit and onions and 
pickled pig every day. That fellow Yorke, unless I am greatly mis- 
taken in the man, which isn’t usual with me, will want to cry off 
when he hears that Alison has got no money. After all, it will be 
only waiting for me. I’m the sort of man to make her really happy. 
I feel it in me. Cheer up, old lady.’ 

He kissed his mother and patted her cheek. I think Mrs. Crid- 
land was greatly comforted by the thought that her boy would be so 
great a stay and prop to her. 

Then the boy heard Gilbert’s step in the hall, and ran out. 

‘Done with Alison ?’ he asked. ‘Come this way.’ He led 
him into the study, where there stood a rack of choice canes, walk- 
ing-sticks, and bamboos, brought to the Head of the House from 
foreign parts. It was a really valuable and beautiful collection, 
which Anthony had been accumulating for many years. 

‘This way.’ He stood before the rack and examined the con: 
tents critically. ‘I will find something that will just do for you, 
Yorke. See: don’t take this Malacca, because it is too light for 
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serious business: Malaccas are apt to break in the hand. Heré’s 
a Penang Lawyer, which I should like to lend you if I could trust 
your temper. But I can’t, and you might kill your man. This 
Persuader is from Singapore, but they’ve loaded it with lead, and 
we must stick to the legitimate thing. The Tickler at your left 
hand is from Shanghai: it has tickled many a Chinaman into an 
early grave. But we don’t want to give him anything luxurious. 
This is a lovely thing from Mauritius, see: clouded and mounted ; 
it’s trustworthy, too, and heavy; but I’m not going to treat such 
a fellow as that to anything expensive. He’d boast of it after- 
wards. Common ware, sir, and tough, and apt to curl about the 
legs. That’s all he shall get from me.’ 

Gilbert looked on in amazement. What did the boy mean ? 

‘Now here’—he took down a thin and longish bamboo. ‘ This 
is the very thing. Common and cheap, effective and tough. You 
can lay on with this without fear of its breaking. It’s as springy, 
too, as indiarubber. That thing, sir, judiciously handled, will raise 
the most enormous weals, and hurt like winkin’s Phew! Ey—O!’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘You’ve been spooning again,’ said Nicolas severely, ‘ and it’s 
made you go silly. Didn’t I promise you should stand in with me 
about the cowhiding ? Very well, then. Take and go and do it.’ 

‘OQ, nonsense! There’s to be no cowhiding.’ 

‘No cowhiding !” Young Nick almost shrieked with indigna- 
tion. ‘ Why, I promised him. You're not going to do it?’ 

‘Certainly not.’ 

The boy’s face fell. This was bitter disappointment. 

‘Go away,’ he said; ‘I thought better of you. IfI had agirl 
who'd been treated as Alison has been treated, I’d cowhide the man 
first and pepper and salt him next. You'll do as you please.’ He 
replaced the stick with a sigh. ‘Of course all the real work, as 
usual, is laid upon my shoulders.’ 


CHAPTER XY. 


HOW STEPHEN LEFT THE HOUSE. 


_ STEPHEN slept at his chambers that night. Put in the morn- 
ing, the strange feeling of nervous terror, under the influence of 
Which he had left the house at Clapham, had disappeared with the 
impression produced by Alison’s eyes and words. He began to 
consider whether it was prudent to retract from the stronghold of 
constructive possession. 

It was matter of simple evidence that he went to the house 
on the very day of his brother’s death: that mizht be with the 
view of assuming the guardianship, which naturally devolved upon 
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him, or that of asserting his own claim. He had lived there fo, 
three months, by tacit acknowledgment, he might say, the master. 
And yet, on the day when he distinctly laid his pretensions before 
the partners, he returned to his own chambers. Perhaps that 
would look something like distrust of his own claims. 

This knotty point gave him uneasiness. He really did not 
wish to return: he was afraid of meeting his niece: he was afraid, 
of those black eyes in the portrait which followed him round the 
room with reproachful gaze; but, on the other hand, he was bound 
to show a bold front. He had taken up a position from which 
there was no retreat.. 

Given a man of absolutely unblemished character, living a life 
open for all the world to see; given the fact of a child strongly re- 
sembling him, and even more strongly resembling his mother ; add 
to these the open production and acknowledgment of the girl as his 
own daughter : these things made up a very strong case ; so strong, 
that when Stephen put them together he felt cold, and began to 
wish that he had not been so precipitate. 

It became, therefore, the more necessary to maintain the boldest 
bearing. He would go back to the house, instal himself there, and 
let the servants know that he was master. As for Alison, it was 
her part, not his, to turn out. 

The house, when he admitted himself with a. latch-key, was 
perfectly silent. The two ladies were in the breakfast-room: 
Nicolas was at school: the servants were engaged in the light and 
leisurely occupations which they called work. They made no noise; 
if they talked it was in low tones, so as not to disturb the silence 
which, for three months, save for the voice and the steps of Nicolas, 
had been almost unbroken. He stepped hurriedly, as if afraid of 
meeting some one, into the study. The eyes of his mother’s por- 
trait met his as he closed the door, and again the odd feeling of 
cold, as if the dead were reproaching him, fell upon him. He 
threw down his bag: took a cigar from the box nearest, lit it, and 
went out of this silence, which was sepulchral and oppressive, into 
the gardens. 

‘I have not seen the old garden,’ he murmured, ‘ for twenty 
years. It is not changedat all. My mother might be on the lawn 
now, as she was one morning—just such a morning—thirty years 
ago and more, when I was a boy—’ 

As he spoke, Alison, coming from the vinery, crossed the lawn 
on her way to the house. She paused for a moment, and standing 
on the springy turf, not seeing her uncle, she looked round her and 
breathed the soft sigh of contentment which the early summer alr 
pours into the heart of maidenhood. She had tied a handkerchief 
round her head. Her black eyes were full of softness, heavy with 
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the sweet influences of the hour: her lips were parted: her head 
jrooped a little, like a flower too happy in the sun ; her figure, svelte 
¢ gracieuse, seemed soft and yielding, a very figure of Venus—how 
diferent from the wrathful eyes, the angry voice, the set lips, of 
yesterday ! 

Stephen dropped his cigar. 

‘My God!’ he said, ‘I thought it was my mother! How like 
her she is !’ 

He dropped into thought, standing where he was, gazing 
through the shrubs upon the vacant lawn, peopled again in imagi- 
nation by just such a woman as Alison, only older, by a child of 
five or six, himself, and:a tall raw schoolboy, his brother. 

‘Anthony !’ he murmured, with something like a choke in his 
throat. He saw again in his imagination the little boy running 
backwards and forwards, shouting, laughing, dancing, while the 
elder boy played for him and with him, and the lady with her black 
mantilla watched them both with soft and loving eyes. 

Stephen’s own eyes softened as he recalled the pretty scene, so 
old, so long gone by, himself the only survivor. 

Now, to what length this softening process might have gone, 
had it not been interrupted, I do not know. One can only specu- 
late. It was, in point of fact, stopped, ruined, and hopelessly de- 
stroyed, all in a moment, and in the very bud and opening. For 
just then a stable-boy—this was on the way to the stables—who 
was engaged in polishing harness, became suddenly possessed by 
the devil. I think, indeed, that he was the devil himself. He 
laughed aloud, a strident mocking laugh, which seemed to Stephen 
as if his own newly-conceived germs of—call it a tendency to a readi- 
hess to accept the softening influence of repentance, were the object 
of the stable-boy’s derision. 

Stephen’s temper was arbitrary; his own personal submission 
to that temper was abject. He stepped hastily into the stable- 
yard, and cursed that young assistant, who, to outward view, was 
as meek as Moses, till he trembled and shook in his shoes. 

Then Stephen entered the stables themselves, and began to 
examine them. The profitable vision of the lawn had already faded 
from his mind. When the wicked man turneth away from his 
wickedness, even in imagination, and for a few brief moments only, 
he does not like to be laughed at. He would rather relapse. 
Stephen relapsed. He remembered too that he was there to show 
soi? as the master. He therefore cursed the groom a second 

ime. 

‘Two fat coach-horses, and two riding-horses, and a pony,’ said 
Stephen, standing at the door of the stable, while the groom trem- 
led outside, ‘and four. lazy scoundrels to wait on them! You, 
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groom fellow, take a month’s notice. Tell the coachman to take a 
month’s notice. Tell the other men to take a month’s notice. I am 
going to sell off all the horses. Doyouhear? And this coach, and 
the pony-carriage. A hansom cab is good enough for me. Such 
mad expenditure,’ he added, ‘ would swamp the income of a Roths.- 
child !’ 

The groom made no reply, resolving to lay the whole case 
immediately before the young lady. Miss Hamblin’s riding-horse, 
Master Nicolas’s pony, and all to be sold off! And the coachman, 
grown old in the Hamblin service, to be dismissed! And himself 
to take a month’s notice, who hoped to remain, like the coach- 
man, among the Hamblins all his life! ‘ Why,’ thought the boy, 
watching Stephen’s receding figure, ‘who’s Mr. Stephen, to come 
and order people out of the house?’ But he was alarmed. 

Stephen passed through the shrubs, and came into the garden 
itself. Alison was sitting at the window of her own room, called 
the breakfast-room, and saw her uncle. Instantly the day became 
cold to her, and the sunshine paled. She pulled down the blind, 
but the sight of him brought back the horror of the day before, and 
her brief joy in the season of spring was destroyed. 

The garden, both broad and long, had a great lawn, set with 
flower-beds, immediately behind the house. At the back of the 
lawn was a goodly show of glass, with vineries, conservatories, hot- 
houses, every kind of luxurious garden-house. And at the back of 
the glass houses lay the kitchen-garden. 

Most of the glass houses were new to Stephen. He began 
to reckon the expense of keeping them up, and resolved on one 
more economy.’ It is curious to observe how jealous the prodigal 
son has always shown himself over the reckless extravagance of his 
brother. 

‘Who are you?’ he asked a man without a coat, who was pot- 
tering among some plants, set out to enjoy the morning sun. ‘The 
man was tall and spare ; he had red hair ; his cheek-bones were high. 
They called him Andrew, and he never boasted any other name. 

‘Who are you ?’ Stephen repeated, because the man only looked 
at him, and replied not. In fact, Andrew did not know Stephen by 
sight, and was just slowly beginning to make out that the stranger 
bore a resemblance to Miss Hamblin. ‘Who are you, and what 
are you doing here ?’ 

‘I’m head-gardener,’ replied Andrew, with dignity, ‘and thats 
what I’m doing.’ 

‘Head-gardener? Why, how many of you are there ?’ 

‘Three,’ said Andrew. ‘ Myself, a man, and a boy.’ 

‘Three!’ Stephen echoed. ‘ And four lazy devils for the stables. 
What a household! What reckless profusion !’ 
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Andrew looked stolidly at him. 

‘I suppose’-—Stephen addressed the chief of this watchful 
band of three—‘ I suppose you think that this extravagance will be 
allowed to continue ?’ 

‘It’s accordin’ to the young leddy,’ said Andrew. ‘ You and 
me, we've just got to do what she says.’ 

‘You and I?’ cried Stephen. ‘ What the devil do you mean ?’ 

‘Dinna swere,’ said Andrew. ‘ What I mean is that the young 
leddy is the maister since poor Mr. Hamblin got drouned. If ye 
don’t like this extravagance, go and tell her, and leave me and my 
wark.’ 

‘I tell you what,’ cried Stephen, in a rage, and again obedient 
to that hard taskmaster—his temper; ‘I'll soon show you who’s 
master here. Go and put on your coat: you shall have a month’s 
wages instead of notice.’ 

‘Eh? eh?’ said Andrew, no way disconcerted. ‘I reckon I'll 
just wait till the young leddy tells me go.’ 

‘You scoundrel !’ cried Stephen, raising his stick, ‘ I'll break 
every bone in your insolent body.’ 

Andrew quietly allowed the spud in his hand to assume a hori- 
zontal position, so that it became at once a spear levelled at vital 
parts. 

‘Aweel,’ he said, with a smile of resolution, ‘if there’s ony 
breaking of bones, there’s always the spud.’ 

Stephen turned away. Hitherto he had not gained much by 
assuming the air of the master. 

He returned sulkily to the study, where he sat down, angry, 
ashamed, and unquiet, to examine and turn over for the tenth time 
those diaries of Anthony’s life. 

The day was not destined to be a propitious one for him. He 
had not been more than half an hour at his work, when he became 
aware of a most intolerable and exasperating noise. 

Unfortunately, it was Wednesday. 

Any misfortunes which might happen in that household on that 
day were always, from a rude instinctive recognition of the principles 
of cause and effect, associated with the fact that it was young Nick’s 
half-holiday. 


He was wont on Wednesdays to return home a little before one 


O'clock, with idle hands and a mind free from care, and therefore. 


teady for the reception of temptation; in fact, anxious to be 
tempted. 

Let us do the boy justice. On this occasion he thought that 
Stephen had left the house, after the awful row, for good, and was 


tot coming back any more. Otherwise he would have proceeded 
with more discretion. 
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Had he known, too, that the greatcoat hanging in the hall 
belonged to his uncle Stephen, and not to the family doctor, who, 
he presumed, was at the moment in conversation with his mother, 
he would have hesitated before drawing from his pocket a small 
case containing needles and thread, and sewing up the lining of the 
sleeves. This, however, he did, lightly, but with judgment, about 
six inches above the cuff, so that the arm on reaching the 
obstacle would have acquired a certain amount of momentum. 
Nicolas had not yet studied Dynamics, but he knew that the greater 
the force with which a human arm meets such an impediment in 
the sleeve, the greater is the shock to the system. Young Nick, 
therefore, executing his task with the sweet smile of anticipated 
delight, which he proposed to enjoy from ambush, sewed up the 
sleeves very low down. 

This done, still in ignorance of his uncle’s presence, he began 
to whistle again, and bethought him of a certain double-shuffle 
which he had seen at the Christmas pantomime, and had practised 
without success ever since. The noise caused by a double-shuffle 
on canvas is in itself far from soothing to the nerves. After the 
dance he proceeded to try a new figure in gymnastics, which also 
necessitated a good deal of inharmonious sound. He had just in- 
verted himself, and was balancing on his two hands, trying to 
acquire complete control over his feet, when the door of the study 
opened, and Stephen came out. He had been goaded almost to 
madness by stamping, dancing, and whistling combined. He had 
borne it for a quarter of an hour. When it became intolerable he 
rushed out. The boy, thinking it was one of the footmen, began at 
once to spar at him with his feet. 

‘You little devil !’ roared Stephen, enraged at this last insult. 
‘Get up at once, and I'll break your neck for you !’ 

Young Nick sprang to his feet, and was instantly collared by 
the angry Stephen and dragged into the study. He realised in a 
moment the danger of the situation: he was hurried thither because 
there was the choice collection of canes to which he had himself 
only the day before introduced Gilbert Yorke. ‘How swift,’ 
observes the Poet of Olney, ‘is a glance of the mind!’ Ina mo- 
ment the boy remembered every cane in the rack, and wondered 
whether he should be operated upon by Penang Lawyer, by Malacca 
cane, by Singapore Persuader, or by Chinese Tickler. For the 
moment he gave himself up for lost. Yesterday’s defiance would be 
also reckoned in. A caning, grim and great, was imminent. It 
was, however, only for a moment that young Nick abandoned hope. 
Stephen dragged him across the room, making swiftly for the sticks. 
There was not an instant to be wasted in reflection. Suddenly 
Stephen found the boy’s legs curled round and mixed up with his 
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ova. He staggered, let go the collar of his prisoner's jacket, and 
sl] heavily, tripped up by the craft and subtlety of the artful 
oth. The next moment there was a mighty crash, as the heavy 
ble-cloth, with all its books, inkstands, papers, cigar-cases, and 
jeterogeneous litter which piled it, was dragged down upon him. 
When, after a few moments of struggle, he disengaged himself, and 
sood upright among the débris, the boy was gone. What was 
worse, he had locked the door. Young Nick had escaped. It 
would have been a flying in the face of Providence had he not seized 
the happy chance, and turned the key upon his enemy. 

This done, the fugitive sat down upon the floor of the canvas, 
drumming his heels with delight, and waiting the course of events. 
He had not long to wait. The next moment he heard the scuffling 
of his victim as he freed himself from the table-cloth, the angry 
tuning of the door-handle, the discovery that the door was locked, 
and the ringing of the bell. Upon this, young Nick sprang to his 
feet, and rushed to the stair-head. He met the footman leisurely 
nounting the stairs to answer it. 

‘You need not disturb yourself, Charles,’ he said softly ; ‘go on 
with your dinner; I know what my uncle wants.’ 

Charles descended. Young Nick watched him till he. had 
retuned to the kitchen, and then, sliding noiselessly down the 
banister, mounted a chair, and unshipped the study-bell. 

‘Now he can ring as long as he likes,’ said the boy. 

After this, he composed his features and went up-stairs to his 

mother, who was sitting sadly with Alison, both of them far too 
dejected to have noticed the small disturbance which had just taken 
place. Here he took a book and sat sweetly reading, in silent 
‘alculation as to the time during which his uncle should be a 
prisoner. 
_ Presently there was heard a noise as of one kicking or hammer- 
ig against a door, with a roaring as of an angry wild beast. The 
two ladies did not for some time notice this disturbance. Young 
Nick, who did, put up the book before his face to hide the unbidden 
smile of satisfaction. It was uncle Stephen kicking at the study- 
door, and swearing at the top of his voice. 

_ ‘Dear me!’ cried Mrs. Cridland, ‘what can be the matter ? 
Who is that making this terrible noise 2” , 

: It may be the gardener,’ said Nicolas sweetly; ‘ I will go and 

e, 

It was time that he went, because the footmen, who had now 
finished their dinner, were becoming aware of something singular 
png on overhead, and in two minutes Stephen might have been 
- and upon him with a cane in his hand. Now, in the open, in 

© garden, young Nick felt himself a match for any man, armed or 
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not. He therefore retreated to the top of the stairs which led to 
the garden, there to await events. 

At this moment a carriage drove up. Charles, the footman, 
arriving in the hall, alarmed by the kicking at the study-door, and 
the awful explosion of wrath which threatened vengeance on the 
whole house, opened the hall-door first. The visitors were the two 
partners of the firm, Augustus Hamblin and William the Silent, 
with Mr. Billiter, the family solicitor. Young Nick, at the top of 
the stairs, in readiness for flight, observed the arrival of this group 
with considerable curiosity. Something important was in the wind. 
He connected it with the row of the day before. 

Kick—kick. ‘Open this door!’ roared Stephen, adding a 
volley of oaths strong enough to throw into shudders the immortal 
gods who heard him. ‘ Open this door!’ 

‘Really,’ said Augustus, ‘this is very scandalous language in a 
house where there are ladies. What is the meaning of it ?’ 

The footman tried the handle of the door. It was locked, but 
the key was in it. He caught sight of young Nick as he turned the 
key, and at once divined the whole history. He, too, had the pre- 
sence of mind, as Stephen emerged, raging, cursing, and swearing, 
to retreat behind the portly form of Mr. Augustus Hamblin. 

For a moment Stephen, who was blind and speechless with 
wrath, did not see who were grouped before him, as he stood and 
stamped, hurling incoherent oaths at all the world. Young Nick had 
dropped down to the lowest step of the stairs, which just left his 
eyes half an inch above the level of the hall-floor. Thus, froma 
comparatively safe spot, he enjoyed a complete view of the proceed- 
ings, which interested him profoundly. 

‘What does this mean ?’ asked Augustus. ‘Is the man mad? 

‘What do you want here?’ returned Stephen, foaming at the 
mouth. ‘ This is my house.’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Augustus. ‘It is not your house until the 
Court awards it to you. It is Alison’s house. We are here to pro- 
tect her, and to see that you leave the place immediately.’ 

‘Leave the place? Leave my own house ?’ cried Stephen. 

‘Certainly. It is presumably Alison’s until you have succeeded 
in acquiring a legal title to it. You must go away, and that at once. 
We shall remain here until you do.’ 

Stephen hesitated. It was a strange thing that a man 80 versed 
in the ways of the world should have jumped to the conclusion 
that all he had to do was to step at once into his brother’s place, and 
stay there. 

‘ Understand, pray,’ said Mr. Billiter, ‘ you have no more power 
to occupy this house than you have to receive your brother's rents 
and dividends. After the announcement you made to us all yester- 
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day, we have come to the conclusion that it is no longer becoming 
or decent that you should be allowed to remain here, under the same 
nofas Miss Hamblin.’ 

‘And if I choose to remain ?’ 

Black Hamblin looked dark as midnight. Mr. Billiter laughed, 
snd rubbed his hands. 

‘Really,’ he said, ‘one hardly likes to contemplate such an 
emergency. You see, nothing is yours until you prove your case. 
Meantime everything is presumably ours. It makes one think of 
physical force. No doubt—but it is absurd—no doubt the footman, 
gardener, and grooms could, between them, be able to effect an— 
ba! ha!—an ejectment.’ | 

‘I go,’ said Stephen, ‘but under protest. I go from here to 
ny own lawyers. If Iam advised that I am entitled to live here, 
I shall return.’ 

Young Nick slowly mounted the stairs. A delicious surprise 
| awaited him. The coat which he had mistaken for the doctor’s 
belonged to Stephen! Here was a joyful chance! 

Stephen, with a face as full of dignified remonstrance as could 
be compassed on so short a notice, and after half an hour of such 
urestrained wrath, took down his coat, and began, in a slow and 
stagelike way, to put it on. The action in itself is capable of being 
filed with ‘ business’ and effect, as my readers have often observed 
upon the stage. 

‘You will all of you,’ said Stephen, taking the coat by the 
collar, and adjusting it with the left hand, so as to bring that sleeve 
} into position, ‘ you will all of you regret the tone which you have 
} been pleased to adopt towards me.’ Then he thrust his hand into 
} ‘te sleeve half-way, and brought the coat round with a swing to the 
night. ‘I claim, as any man would, his bare rights. Let justice 
be done.’ Then he thrust his right arm into the corresponding 
ileve. ‘I am met with unworthy and undeserved accusations.’ 
He then hitched the coat higher up, and perceived, but without alarm 
‘ot the moment, that there was some obstacle in both the sleeves. 

The faces of his three opponents watched him with grave and 
folemn looks. 

It was the grandest spectacle which this world offers—that of 
tuflled villany. The virtuous, rejoicing in their virtue, were for 
md moment triumphant. Nothing better was ever invented in 

‘tion than this situation of real life. And to think that it was all 
Ooled away by such a paltry trick as sewing up a coat-sleeve ! 
_ Having delivered himself, Stephen wished only to retreat with 
y. There was but one drawback. He could not get his 
“us through the sleeves. The unrelenting three gazed upon him 


mth cold and severe eyes, while he scowled as fiercely as any villain 
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610 THE SEAMY SIDE. 
in stage-story. But there comes a time when severity must relax 
and scowling becomes oppressive. The more Stephen plunged at 
his coat-sleeves, the more they resisted. 

‘Damn the coat!’ he cried, losing his patience. 

Charles, the footman, came to his assistance. 

He it was, instructed by experience, who discovered the truth. 

‘I think it’s Master Nicolas, sir,’ he said ; ‘he’s sewed you up, 
sir. If you have a penknife—’ 

. The two partners smiled: the lawyer smiled: severity vanished, 
Stephen swore: the partners laughed aloud; the dignity of the 
revengeful bravo disappeared. It was with a very poor flourish that 
he finally put on his hat and left the house. 

‘You will understand, Charles,’ said Augustus, ‘that under no 
circumstances is Mr. Stephen allowed to enter this house again, 
until you hear again from us or from Mr. Billiter.’ 

He led the way into Alison’s room. 

‘You had my letter, cousin Augustus? you have heard the 
dreadful news ?’ asked the girl, who was standing at the window, 
wondering what all the talk and noise in the hall meant. 

‘I have heard, my dear. We are here, your cousins, to protect 
you. Your uncle Stephen has left the house, and will not retum 
to it.’ 

‘O, tell me you do not believe it—what he says!’ 

‘We certainly do not,’ said Augustus. ‘We do not know 
what case he has, if any; but we hold his position to be impossible. 
We believe in your late father, my dear: we are confident that we 
shall establish your claims to be what he always led us to believe 
you, his legal daughter and his heiress.’ 

He kissed her on the forehead, a rare distinction with a man 80 
grave as Augustus Hamblin. 

‘I concur,’ said William the Silent, and kissed her too. 

‘And as for me,’ said Mr. Billiter, taking her hand, ‘ you see 
in me, my dear young lady, your most faithful and obedient servant. 
Never doubt that we shall succeed.’ 

‘And am I and my boy to be turned out?’ asked poor Mrs. 
Cridland. 

‘Certainly not, Flora,’ replied Augustus. ‘We want you to 
continue your kind services to-— he made a profound bow—‘t 
my late cousin’s heiress, Anthony’s daughter, Alison Hamblin.’ 


(To be continued.) 




































THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME. 


By LIEvTENANT-CoLONEL W. W. KNoLtuys. 





Maxy of us have heard the tune to which these words belong played 
by the drums and fifes of a regiment on departure from a town. 
Some of us have ourselves marched in the ranks to that inspiriting 
air. It is the traditional musical farewell of British regiments when 
changing quarters or setting out for a campaign. No doubt the 
maudlin drink-besoddened drummer in Hogarth’s picture of the 
‘March of the Guards to Finchley’ was mechanically playing that tune 
to the accompaniment of the sobs of the weeping girl who had loved 
a soldier-lad, not wisely, but too well. Many another woman since 
then has heard, with breaking heart, the cynically gay air; many 
an officer and soldier too has deemed the words which are associated 
with it a cruel mockery. But the men have had the distraction of 
comradeship, of the bustle of departure, of the anticipation of active 
service. It is the women who are most to be pitied; they are left 
alone, without sympathy, to indulge in their sad thoughts. For 
them there is no exhilarating change of scene; they have no exciting 
adventures, no military glory, to look forward to. Glory, with them, 
is swallowed up in the danger to the loved one; separation means 
suspense and gloom. These feelings may have been frequently read 
lately in the faces of the wives of the soldiers hastily ordered off to 
fight a formidable foe in Zululand; and a keen observer may also 
have traced another feeling, namely, one of dread anxiety about 
means of livelihood for the children. Too deep is a true wife’s de- 
votion to allow thoughts of self to intrude at such a moment; but 
the children—fear for them at times almost drowns the grief for their 
father’s departure.’ Surely none so cold-hearted but must sympathise 
with such a specimen of ‘the girl I left behind me,’ and be thus 
Insensibly led to feel an interest in soldiers’ wives and children 
generally. 

Soldiers’ wives have at no period of our military history been 
favourites with the public, for the reason, perhaps, that the soldier 
himself has never been popular with the latter. There is an idea, 
begotten of ignorance, prejudice, and want of reasoning power, that 
the typical soldier is a debased, dissolute, drunken, foul-mouthed 
ruian, whose sole redeeming virtue is courage; and that, con- 
sequently, any woman who links her fortunes with his can have little 
good in her composition. The more charitable may possibly admit 
that this is too sweeping a conclusion; but even they contend that 
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if a girl is respectable when she weds a soldier, she soon becomes 
contaminated by a life in barracks and the vicissitudes of her career. 
The general opinion is that a girl who ‘keeps company’ with 
soldier is ipso facto an abandoned creature; and we blush to have 
to admit that this notion is entertained by educated men and women 
otherwise liberal-minded large-hearted persons, whose position one 
might imagine would protect them from such prejudice. It is 
absurd to suppose that a civilian become soldier, and thereby sub- 
jected to a constant supervision and a discipline more minute and 
severe than that by which his brother the working man is restrained 
from disorders, should be a more depraved being than that brother. 
As a matter of fact, heis less so. Still the prejudice, which origin- 
ated in old times, when the soldier assumed a license for dissolute- 
ness, and the army was in great measure recruited either by military 
crimps or from the prisons, survives to this day. Hence the soldier 
often finds it difficult to induce a respectable girl to become his wife. 
Nevertheless, soldiers’ wives, as a body, are quite as respectable as 
the majority of the wives of the members of those classes from whom 
recruits are taken. Indeed in outward appearance they are superior; 
for, like their husbands, those women who dwell in barracks are 
subjected to a supervision and discipline unknown in civil life; while 
those who are not on the strength of the regiment hope to be so 
in time, or, at all events, are dependent on the authorities for many 
little privileges. Self-interest, therefore, steps in where self-respect 
is weak, and exercises a restraining influence. 

Having said so much, let us examine the circumstances of the 
wife of a soldier married with leave. The latest regulations on the 
subject of soldiers’ wives are as follows: 

The numbers permitted to be married are—all first or second 
class staff-sergeants; three out of four or five, four out of six or 
seven, five out of eight or nine, six out of ten, and in the same 
proportion for any. higher number of the sergeants of each troop, 
battery, or company. Seven per cent of the corporals, drummers, 
trumpeters, and privates. All soldiers belonging to the latter class 
must have completed seven years’ service, and be in possession of 
at least one good-conduct badge before they can be placed on the 
married roll. No one can be placed on the married roll unless he 
has before marrying obtained the consent of his commanding officer. 

The usual course is for a soldier wishing to marry to submit to 
his captain an application, which is countersigned by the latter, and, 
together with a certificate of the respectability of the intended wile 
—generally from a minister of religion or her employer—laid before 
the commanding officer. If he approves, he causes the name of the 
applicant to be entered on a list, with a view to its being transferred 
to the married roll in due time, as vacancies occur. It thus follows 
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that a man who only serves six years with the colours has no chance 
of obtaining permission to marry, unless he attains to the rank of ser- 
geant. Many, however, every day marry without leave, thus cutting 
themselves off for ever from the married roll. Very miserable indeed 
isthe case of the couples married without leave. From the want 
of prudence displayed by them in refusing to wait for permission, it 
may easily be inferred that neither man nor wife is likely to be 
very thrifty ; and such, experience shows us, is too often the case. 
The wife is generally helpless, and the husband, disgusted with the 
squalor of his home, too often takes to drink or deserts. Even, 
however, if both try to make the best of the rash act; if the hus- 
band is steady, economical, and strives to obtain an increase of pay, 
either through promotion or by doing odd jobs for his officers and 
comrades, or by getting a place as an officer’s servant,—their lot is 
still very hard. As a great favour, the husband, in some regiments, 
can, ifhe is well conducted, obtain permission ‘to be out of mess,’— 
ie. to feed himself, obtaining the money which would otherwise be 
deducted for rations and messing,—and to sleep out of barracks. 
A private without a good-conduct badge could not, however, clear 
more than nine shillings a week at most. Out of this he has 
to feed himself, his wife, and such children as they may have, and 
torent a lodging. Through the kindness of the regimental authori- 
ties, acting with the concurrence of the barrack department officials 
and the general, a spare room is sometimes found for a few of these 
unfortunates in barracks; but this is an indulgence not to be 
reckoned on. If it is not obtained, a miserable room has to be 
hired near the barracks; and as the demand is often greater than 
the supply, the proportion of a soldier’s pay spent on rent is so 
large as to leave but a small balance for sustenance and the clothes 
of the wife and children. If there are no children, or only few, the 
wile can perhaps save a few shillings a week; but unfortunately 
she is, a8 a rule, unskilled in anything but the work of a charwoman, 
washing, and plain needlework. At the best, therefore, their posi- 
tion even when the regiment is stationary is distressingly bad. It 
becomes infinitely worse, however, when the regiment changes 
quarters. They have no savings on which to fall back, and Go- 
‘ernment ignores them. How the family of a soldier married without 
leave contrives to follow the husband and father—say from Cork to 
Aldershot—is therefore past comprehension. These moves take 
Place sometimes two or even three in a year. The real crisis 
‘mes when the regiment is ordered to India or the Colonies. 

_The condition of the wife of a soldier married with leave is in- 

itely better ; may, indeed, to a certain extent be termed respectable 
a comfortable, provided that the couple are steady, industrious, and 
able to earn a little money in addition to the pay. The regulations 
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say that ‘a separate room will, when the construction of the barrack 
permits, be allotted to each soldier and his family on the married 
roll. When there is not a sufficient number of rooms, they will be 
allotted . . . to those who have been the longest period on the married 
roll. Should the number of separate rooms be more than sufficient, 
two rooms each may be assigned to the first-class staff-sergeants, 
and to such other non-commissioned officers and men as the com- 
manding officer may select, having regard to the numbers of their 
families. When a separate room cannot be allotted, a soldier on 
the married roll will be entitled to the quarters appointed for four 
single soldiers.’ The meaning of this last paragraph is that a 
barrack-room for, say, twenty-four single soldiers will be allotted to 
six families, who can only be separated from each other by curtains 
or blankets suspended from cords. Formerly, in fact not many years 
ago, it was not uncommon to find a family occupying a portion of a 
single soldiers’ room. That scandal has, however, been abolished; 
but it is bad enough to have several families sleeping, eating, 
dressing, and living in one room. When, as in the majority of 
cases, the married soldier gets a room to himself it is, as a rule, far 
too small for health and comfort, unless the couple are childless ; 
too small for decency when there are several big boys and girls. 

When there is insufficient accommodation in barracks, lodging 
allowance is granted at the following rates, such allowance includ- 
ing fuel and light: first-class staff-sergeants, 8s. 6d. a week; 
second-class staff-sergeants, 4s. 8d. a week ; other ranks, 2s. 4d. a 
week. Imagine what sort of lodging can be obtained for 2s. 4d. 
a week, and remember that it is not all available for that purpose, 
as out of it fuel and light have to be purchased. 

A married soldier provided with quarters in barracks obtains a 
meagre amount of furniture: one table, two high stools, one 
bench, two bedsteads, four blankets, two palliasses, two bolsters, 
two rugs, one coal-box, one coal-tray, one fender, one poker, one 
shovel, one tin water-can, one water-pail, one metal basin, one 
candlestick, one hairbroom, one hand-scrubber, one mop, snd, to 
crown all this luxury, one inventory-board. In severe weather a 
third blanket for each set of bedding is issued. Extra bedsteads 
and bedding may be issued on the requisition of officers commanding 
troops, batteries, or companies, at the rate of one for a family of one 
or two children, and of two for a family of three or more children. 
Sheets are likewise provided, but the soldier is charged for the 
washing them. For extra bedding a charge of one halfpenny 4 set 
per day will be made. Generous Government! A certain amount 
of fuel and light is issued gratis, but the former is insufficient at all 
seasons, especially in the summer. A soldier married with leave 
can either draw his own daily ration of bread and meat, or receive 
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ihe value of it (6d.), and provide himself. Generally in the latter 
ase he can, on payment of the contract rate, purchase from the con- 
iactor or commissariat sufficient bread and meat for his wife and 
amily. As to groceries, &c., he can procure them of good quality 
ind at a low price from the regimental canteen. One very great 
boon granted to all married soldiers is that their children are edu- 
ated gratis at the regimental school. Indeed, in the case of 
gldiers married with leave the attendance of their children at 
ghool is compulsory. ‘The families of men on the married roll 
ae entitled to medical attendance; and where hospitals for 
yomen and children are established the families are admitted to 
and subsist in them free of charge, if it be considered inadvis- 
able to treat them in their own quarters. The greatest drain on 
sldiers on the married roll is caused by the constant and useless 
change of quarters. When the whole or part of the journey is by 
sea, the families are conveyed gratis ; but all railway-fares are paid 
by the soldier himself. This, in some cases, especially when the 
family is large, involves a crushing expense. A regiment, for 
instance, is moved from the Curragh to Aldershot. The soldier 
has then to pay the railway-fares from Newbridge to Kingstown, 
and from Portsmouth to Aldershot. But besides moving his family 
he has also to move his household goods, for the Government 
allowance of furniture is insufficient. Some of the expense of con- 
veying all that is not carried free is occasionally defrayed out of the 
savings from the Government allowance for the baggage of the 
regiment, and the quartermaster as a rule makes an economical 
arrangement with some contractor. Still, under the most favour- 
able circumstances, a change of quarters is very costly to the 
married soldier, besides causing his family a serious amount of 
discomfort. Not unfrequently a regiment changes its quarters as 
many as three times in one year, thus almost ruining the married 
sdldier, That he should save money for such a contingency is 
almost out of the question. We have already stated what the 
amount is which a soldier can save out of his pay; and in nine cases 
out of ten the only contribution by the wife to the family purse is 
her earnings from washing. As the washing of a company is 
equally divided between the women married with leave, the propor- 
tion obtained by each is very small, and not more than about 3s. 6d. 
aweek can be cleared by any one person as arule. If a woman is 
fortunate enough to get an officer’s washing she can earn more; 
but officers almost always give their washing to the wives of their 
‘ervants, whether the latter are married with leave or not. A 
tile money may be earned by washing for the mess, odd jobs of 
deedlework, &c., and making sheets for Pimlico; but taking one 
resource with another, a married private—unless his wife or he 
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himself be employed as a servant—has not, on an average, more 
than 12s. 6d. a week on which to support, perhaps, in addition to 
himself and his wife, four or five children. Considering that they 
live rent-free, get a certain amount of furniture, fuel, and light, and 
can purchase provisions at a cheap rate, this does not at first appear 
so very bad an income, and it certainly is good compared with the 
earnings of an agricultural labourer. As, however, we have re- 
marked above, there is the serious deduction of travelling expenses 
when changing quarters. If regiments remained two or three years 
at the same station, a careful steady soldier, with an economical 
industrious wife, would get on fairly well; but unfortunately the 
soldier is not always steady and economical. After a hard field-day, 
he finds it hard to resist refreshing himself with a pint of beer, and 
if he is unlucky enough to be confined for being drunk, he is fined. 
Now a very slight amount of inebriation—which in a civilian would 
pass unnoticed—is treated in a soldier as a crime, for which, after 
the two first offences, he must, by the regulations, be fined from 
2s. 6d. to 10s., according to the number of cases recorded against 
him. The poor wife may herself drink nothing but water, yet she 
is unavoidably the immediate sufferer from her husband’s mis- 
conduct. Again, if her husband falls sick there are heavy hos- 
pital stoppages; or if he is absent without leave, say from 9 p.m. 
on Monday till 7 a.m. Wednesday, he is liable to have three days’ 
pay stopped. Or he may get into a worse scrape, and be imprisoned 
for a loss of temper, involving an act of disrespect to a superior, in 
which case his pay virtually ceases. 

It is evident, from what we have written, that the family ofa 
soldier married without leave is engaged, as a rule, in a con- 
stant struggle to avoid absolute misery; and that even when 
marriage has been sanctioned by the commanding officer, the 
family is generally exposed to much inconvenience, amounting 
occasionally to something very like hardship. The question is, are 
the authorities justified in allowing such a state of things to con- 
tinue? In their defence it must be said that they do all in their 
power to discourage matrimony ; and that in the Queen’s Regula- 
tions it is distinctly laid down that commanding officers are to 
impress upon soldiers that marriage may bring upon them consider- 
able suffering, and can add very little to their happiness. It 18, 
however, in the power of the Government to increase the chances 
of happiness, and diminish largely those of misery, without any 
great additional expense. Is it desirable that they should do 
so? That is quite a fair subject for discussion; but there can 
be no doubt that if marriage be, as it is officially, though grudg- 
ingly, recognised, steps should be taken to enable the soldier 
married with leave to live comfortably and decently. We are of 
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opinion that it is advantageous to the service to encourage matri- 
mony within certain limits. The presence of a certain number of 
soldiers’ wives is, indeed, indispensable, in order that the washing 
may be provided for. There are also the following reasons why 
matrimony in the army should be encouraged. A married soldier 
is more likely to be steady and contented than one who is a 
bachelor. Provided the wife is an industrious, kind, and respect- 
able woman, a married soldier hardly ever deserts. The presence 
of such a woman in a regiment acts as a centre of civilisation and 
refinement. A married soldier does not, with few exceptions, 
contract those diseases which more than any others fill our military 
hospitals and swell our invaliding lists. 

Now improvement of conduct and health represents a substantial 
money-saving to the Government. Lads born and brought up in a 
barracks contract a liking for soldiering, and many of our best men 
come from this class. The knowledge that after a few years’ ser- 
vice every reasonably well-conducted soldier would be permitted to 
marry, would greatly enhance the attractions of a military career. 
Marriage being fully recognised, and married couples being rendered 
more comfortable than they are at present, there would be an 
improvement in the class of girls who yoke their fate with soldiers. 
The additional cost need not be much. The great point is, for the 
benefit of the married soldier, as well as for many other reasons, to 
put an end to the irrational unnecessary custom of continually 
shifting regiments. The saving would be alike great to the Govern- 
ment, the married soldiers, the officers, and the sergeants. <A 
slight addition should be made to the fuel, light, and furniture. 
When a man has a family he should be given better accommodation 
than that with which he is now provided. Arrangements should be 
effected for making up in the regiment as much as possible of the 
men’s clothing, caps, and shirts; all capable soldiers’ wives being 
employed. By this means the percentage of married people could 
be largely increased and their position improved, while the real cost 
to Government would be insignificant. As a regiment should be in 
many respects a colony complete in itself, remunerative public em- 
ployment could at every station be given to soldiers’ wives even in 
the Colonies, though as a matter of fact there is always plenty of 
Private employment for them when abroad. There would certainly 
be one item of expense, namely, the conveying of soldiers’ families 
to and from foreign stations ; but this would be counterbalanced by 
the good results mentioned above as likely to accrue from ceasing 
o discourage matrimony in the army. Even if such were not the 
case, genuine decentralisation would largely reduce the army esti- 


mates, thus justifying the Secretary of War in asking for a vote for 
Married soldiers. 






































WISDOM IN HALVES. 
By H. D. Trartt. 





TRADITION preserves no list of the mistakes which, according to 
Alphonso X. of Castile, would have been spared had he been eon. 
sulted at the creation of the world. But we may suppose that E] 
Sabio’s catalogue would have included many defects in the con- 
struction of man himself, as well as in the disposition of his mate. 
rial surroundings. One capital blunder his Castilian Majesty might 
certainly have noticed—a blunder so serious as almost to destro 

the entire merit of a quantity of otherwise really creditable work. 
No provision has been made by Nature for enabling two single 
gentlemen to be rolled, except in a purely figurative sense, into one; 
and the omission is the more to be regretted inasmuch as the need of 
some such mode of supplementing the incompleteness of her human 
handiwork becomes the more apparent the closer that handiwork is 
examined. No very minute scrutiny is required, however, to bring 
this fact, in the first instance, to light. We need not ‘survey 
mankind from China to Peru’ (though Johnson, by the bye, appears 
to have forgotten that going the most natural way from China to 
Peru—across the Pacific, to wit—you would see little or nothing of 
mankind) ; it will be enough to survey the race, say, from the Bank 
to Hyde Park Corner, in order to find ourselves confronted again 
and again with a most perplexing dilemma. It is, on the one hand, 
impossible to believe that Nature could have intended so many 
manifestly imperfect specimens of human intellect and character 
to pass for the complete and genuine article; yet, on the other 
hand, there are no known means of combining any two of these 
unfinished works of art into one perfect whole. It almost looks as 
if the mighty mother, the great Sculptress of mankind, had, in an 
indolent or a malicious humour, breathed life into her half-hewn 
blocks, and sent them forth into the world of being—this with the 
right side finished, that with the left; this with the torso, that 
with the lower limbs completed, and with only the makings of the 
perfect statue between every two. 

If this be the explanation, the joke has been played out in the 
true spirit of sardonic fun. For there is not one of these human 
ébauches but believes that he, and he only, is the perfect type of 
man; that the parts complete in him and lacking in his companions 
contain the essence of human strength and beauty, and that the 
parts which they possess and he lacks are mere unsightly super- 
fluities. The torsos have the most profound contempt for legs; 
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ihe right-armed figures bestow a pitying smile on the left-armed ; 
and they whose sole beauty is that which gives her name to the 
Venus Kallipygos think themselves entitled on every ground to 
twn their backs upon those rivals whose charms lie elsewhere. 

In sober truth, however, the metaphor holds good for mankind 
in every department of thought and action. We can hardly take a 
step, for instance, in any domain of human energy without coming 
across the everlasting conflict between theory and practice; a con- 
fict which is waged alike by theorist and practitioner with the most 
naive confidence in the all-sufficiency of the particular claim which 
he represents, and with the simplest unconsciousness of the fact 
that theory and practice must unite to make scientific industry or 
reasoned art. And when the one or the other pushes his preten- 
sions to the furthest point, and carries his contempt for his rival to 
the highest pitch, the spectacle is one which must make the sculptor 
shake his sides with laughter. Of the two, however, there is no 
doubt as to which cuts the more diverting figure. The theorist- 
projector has been raised to an immortality of ridicule in the Voyage 
to Laputa ; and Vanbrugh has (unintentionally) stereotyped for us, 
once for all, the theorist-politician. That delicious shoemaker in the 
Relapse is the type of all constitution-mongers, past, present, and to 
come. He is the Abbé Siéyés of the last and the lapstone. 

‘My lord,’ says he, ‘if these shoes pinch you I’ll be bound to 
be hanged, that’s all.’ 

‘Why,’ replies the astonished Foppington, the Dundreary of 
his day, ‘ wilt thou undertake to persuade me I cannot feel ?” 

‘Your lordship may please to feel what you think fit, but that 
shoe does not hurt you. I think I understand my trade. ...I 
have worked for half the people of quality in town these twenty 
years; and ’twere very hard I should not know when a shoe hurts 
and when it don’t.’ 

Thus, too, the constitution-maker in all ages. Here is your 
two-chamber legislature, your elective House of Assembly, your 
permanent, or partly permanent, Senate at the back of that, your 
constitutional checks and balances here, there, and everywhere, and 
what more do you or can you want? ‘The shoe pinches? Non- 
sense. -I have devised constitutions for every sort of community 
for years past, and it were hard I should not know when my handi- 
Work fits a nation and when it don’t. The tant pis pour les faits is 
no extravagant stroke of satire, though it may sound so. Ifit is not 
on the theorist’s lips, it is ever in his heart. He may be too politic 
to denounce ‘the facts’ openly, for he knows that they have power- 
fal friends; but none the less does he secretly despise them, and 
that with » contempt too deep for words. He knows that in a 
lange and philosophic sense he is more right than they are; and so, 
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permits, be allotted to each soldier and his family on the married 
roll. When there is not a sufficient number of rooms, they will be 
allotted . . . to those who have been the longest period on the married 
roll. Should the number of separate rooms be more than sufficient, 
two rooms each may be assigned to the first-class staff-sergeants, 
and to such other non-commissioned officers and men as the com- 
manding officer may select, having regard to the numbers of their 
families. When a separate room cannot be allotted, a soldier on 
the married roll will be entitled to the quarters appointed for four 
single soldiers.” The meaning of this last paragraph is that 
barrack-room for, say, twenty-four single soldiers will be allotted to 
six families, who can only be separated from each other by curtains 
or blankets suspended from cords. Formerly, in fact not many years 
ago, it was not uncommon to find a family occupying a portion of a 
single soldiers’ room. That scandal has, however, been abolished; 
but it is bad enough to have several families sleeping, eating, 
dressing, and living in one room. When, as in the majority of 
cases, the married soldier gets a room to himself it is, as a rule, far 
too small for health and comfort, unless the couple are childless ; 
too small for decency when there are several big boys and girls. 

When there is insufficient accommodation in barracks, lodging 
allowance is granted at the following rates, such allowance includ- 
ing fuel and light: first-class staff-sergeants, 8s. 6d. a week; 
second-class staff-sergeants, 4s. 8d. a week ; other ranks, 2s. 4d. a 
week. Imagine what sort of lodging can be obtained for 2s. 4d. 
a week, and remember that it is not all available for that purpose, 
as out of it fuel and light have to be purchased. 

A married soldier provided with quarters in barracks obtains a 
meagre amount of furniture: one table, two high stools, one 
bench, two bedsteads, four blankets, two palliasses, two bolsters, 
two rugs, one coal-box, one coal-tray, one fender, one poker, one 
shovel, one tin water-can, one water-pail, one metal basin, one 
candlestick, one hairbroom, one hand-scrubber, one mop, end, to 
crown all this luxury, one inventory-board. In severe weather a 
third blanket for each set of bedding is issued. Extra bedsteads 
and bedding may be issued on the requisition of officers commanding 
troops, batteries, or companies, at the rate of one for a family of one 
or two children, and of two for a family of three or more children. 
Sheets are likewise provided, but the soldier is charged for the 
washing them. For extra bedding a charge of one halfpenny & set 
per day will be made. Generous Government! A certain amount 
of fuel and light is issued gratis, but the former is insufficient at all 
seasons, especially in the summer. A soldier married with leave 
can either draw his own daily ration of bread and meat, or recelve 
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ise he can, on payment of the contract rate, purchase from the con- 
igetor or commissariat sufficient bread and meat for his wife and 
amily. As to groceries, &c., he can procure them of good quality 
snd at a low price from the regimental canteen. One very great 
boon granted to all married soldiers is that their children are edu- 
ated gratis at the regimental school. Indeed, in the case of 
gldiers married with leave the attendance of their children at 
ghool is compulsory. The families of men on the married roii 
we entitled to medical attendance; and where hospitals for 
gomen and children are established the families are admitted to 
wd subsist in them free of charge, if it be considered inadvis- 
ible to treat them in their own quarters. The greatest drain on 
wldiers on the married roll is caused by the constant and useless 
change of quarters. When the whole or part of the journey is by 
sa, the families are conveyed gratis ; but all railway-fares are paid 
by the soldier himself. This, in some cases, especially when the 
fmily is large, involves a crushing expense. A regiment, for 
instance, is moved from the Curragh to Aldershot. The soldier 
has then to pay the railway-fares from Newbridge to Kingstown, 
and from Portsmouth to Aldershot. But besides moving his family 
he has also to move his household goods, for the Government 
allowance of furniture is insufficient. Some of the expense of con- 
veying all that is not carried free is occasionally defrayed out of the 
savings from the Government allowance for the baggage of the 
regiment, and the quartermaster as a rule makes an economical 
arrangement with some contractor. Still, under the most favour- 
ble circumstances, a change of quarters is very costly to the 
married soldier, besides causing his family a serious amount of 
discomfort. Not unfrequently a regiment changes its quarters as 
many as three times in one year, thus almost ruining the married 
foldier. That he should save money for such a contingency is 
most out of the question. We have already stated what the 
imount is which a soldier can save out of his pay; and in nine cases 
out of ten the only contribution by the wife to the family purse is 


1 her earnings from washing. As the washing of a company is 


equally divided between the women married with leave, the propor- 
tion obtained by each is very small, and not more than about 3s. 6d. 
‘week ‘can be cleared by any one person as arule. Ifa woman is 
fortunate enough to get an officer’s washing she can earn more ; 
but officers almost always give their washing to the wives of their 
servants, whether the latter are married with leave or not. A 
itle money may be earned by washing for the mess, odd jobs of 
Ueedlework, &c., and making sheets for Pimlico; but taking one 
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himself be employed as a servant—has not, on an average, more 
than 12s. 6d. a week on which to support, perhaps, in addition to 
himself and his wife, four or five children. Considering that they 
live rent-free, get a certain amount of furniture, fuel, and light, and 
can purchase provisions at a cheap rate, this does not at first appear 
so very bad an income, and it certainly is good compared with the 
earnings of an agricultural labourer. As, however, we have re- 
marked above, there is the serious deduction of travelling expenses 
when changing quarters. If regiments remained two or three years 
at the same station, a careful steady soldier, with an economical] 
industrious wife, would get on fairly well; but unfortunately the 
soldier is not always steady and economical. After a hard field-day, 
he finds it hard to resist refreshing himself with a pint of beer, and 
if he is unlucky enough to be confined for being drunk, he is fined. 
Now a very slight amount of inebriation—which in a civilian would 
pass unnoticed—is treated in a soldier as a crime, for which, after 
the two first offences, he must, by the regulations, be fined from 
2s. 6d. to 10s., according to the number of cases recorded against 
him. The poor wife may herself drink nothing but water, yet she 
is unavoidably the immediate sufferer from her husband’s mis- 
conduct. Again, if her husband falls sick there are heavy hos- 
pital stoppages; or if he is absent without leave, say from 9 p.m. 
on Monday till 7 a.m. Wednesday, he is liable to have three days’ 
pay stopped. Or he may get into a worse scrape, and be imprisoned 
for a loss of temper, involving an act of disrespect to a superior, in 
which case his pay virtually ceases. 

It is evident, from what we have written, that the family ofa 
soldier married without leave is engaged, as a rule, in a con- 
stant struggle to avoid absolute misery; and that even when 
marriage has been sanctioned by the commanding officer, the 
family is generally exposed to much inconvenience, amounting 
occasionally to something very like hardship. The question is, are 
the authorities justified in allowing such a state of things to con- 
tinue ? In their defence it must be said that they do all in their 
power to discourage matrimony ; and that in the Queen’s Regula- 
tions it is distinctly laid down that commanding officers are to 
impress upon soldiers that marriage may bring upon them consider- 
able suffering, and can add very little to their happiness. It 18, 
however, in the power of the Government to increase the chances 
of happiness, and diminish largely those of misery, without any 
great additional expense. Is it desirable that they should do 
so? That is quite a fair subject for discussion; but there can 
be no doubt that if marriage be, as it is officially, though grudg- 
ingly, recognised, steps should be taken to enable the soldier 
married with leave to live comfortably and decently. We are of 
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pinion that it is advantageous to the service to encourage matri- 
nony within certain limits. The presence of a certain number of 
soldiers’ wives is, indeed, indispensable, in order that the washing 
may be provided for. There are also the following reasons why 
matrimony in the army should be encouraged. <A married soldier 
ij more likely to be steady and contented than one who is a 
bachelor. Provided the wife is an industrious, kind, and respect- 
able woman, a married soldier hardly ever deserts. The presence 
of such @ Woman in a regiment acts as a centre of civilisation and 
refinement. A married soldier does not, with few exceptions, 
contract those diseases which more than any others fill our military 
hospitals and swell our invaliding lists. 

Now improvement of conduct and health represents a substantial 
money-saving to the Government. Lads born and brought up in a 
barracks contract a liking for soldiering, and many of our best men 
cme from this class. The knowledge that after a few years’ ser- 
vice every reasonably well-conducted soldier would be permitted to 
marry, would greatly enhance the attractions of a military career. 
Marriage being fully recognised, and married couples being rendered 
more comfortable than they are at present, there would be an 
improvement in the class of girls who yoke their fate with soldiers. 
The additional cost need not be much. The great point is, for the 
benefit of the married soldier, as well as for many other reasons, to 
put an end to the irrational unnecessary custom of continually 
shifting regiments. The saving would be alike great to the Govern- 
ment, the married soldiers, the officers, and the sergeants. A 
slight addition should be made to the fuel, light, and furniture. 
When a man has a family he should be given better accommodation 
than that with which he is now provided. Arrangements should be 
elected for making up in the regiment as much as possible of the 
men’s clothing, caps, and shirts; all capable soldiers’ wives being 
employed. By this means the percentage of married people could 
be largely increased and their position improved, while the real cost 
to Government would be insignificant. As a regiment should be in 
many respects a colony complete in itself, remunerative public em- 
ployment could at every station be given to soldiers’ wives even in 


} the Colonies, though as a matter of fact there is always plenty of 


private employment for them when abroad. There would certainly 
be one item of expense, namely, the conveying of soldiers’ families 
loand from foreign stations ; but this would be counterbalanced by 
the good results mentioned above as likely to accrue from ceasing 
o discourage matrimony in the army. Even if such were not the 
“ase, genuine decentralisation would largely reduce the army esti- 
nates, thus justifying the Secretary of War in asking for a vote for 
harried soldiers. 






















































































WISDOM IN HALVES. 
By H. D. Trait. 





TRADITION preserves no list of the mistakes which, according to 
Alphonso X. of Castile, would have been spared had he been eon. 
sulted at the creation of the world. But we may suppose that E] 
Sabio’s catalogue would have included many defects in the eon. 
struction of man himself, as well as in the disposition of his mate. 
rial surroundings. One capital blunder his Castilian Majesty might 
certainly have noticed—a blunder so serious as almost to destro 

the entire merit of a quantity of otherwise really creditable work. 
No provision has been made by Nature for enabling two single 
gentlemen to be rolled, except in a purely figurative sense, into one; 
and the omission is the more to be regretted inasmuch as the need of 
some such mode of supplementing the incompleteness of her human 
handiwork becomes the more apparent the closer that handiwork ig 
examined. No very minute scrutiny is required, however, to bring 
this fact, in the first instance, to light. We need not ‘survey 
mankind from China to Peru’ (though Johnson, by the bye, appears 
to have forgotten that going the most natural way from China to 
Peru—across the Pacific, to wit—you would see little or nothing of 
mankind) ; it will be enough to survey the race, say, from the Bank 
to Hyde Park Corner, in order to find ourselves confronted again 
and again with a most perplexing dilemma. It is, on the one hand, 
impossible to believe that Nature could have intended so many 
manifestly imperfect specimens of human intellect and character 
to pass for the complete and genuine article; yet, on the other 
hand, there are no known means of combining any two of these 
unfinished works of art into one perfect whole. It almost looks as 
if the mighty mother, the great Sculptress of mankind, had, in an 
indolent or a malicious humour, breathed life into her half-hewn 
blocks, and sent them forth into the world of being—this with the 
right side finished, that with the left; this with the torso, that 
with the lower limbs completed, and with only the makings of the 
perfect statue between every two. 

If this be the explanation, the joke has been played out in the 
true spirit of sardonic fun. For there is not one of these human 
ébauches but believes that he, and he only, is the perfect type of 
man; that the parts complete in him and lacking in his companions 
contain the essence of human strength and beauty, and that the 
parts which they possess and he lacks are mere unsightly super- 
fluities. The torsos have the most profound contempt for legs; 
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ihe right-armed figures bestow a pitying smile on the left-armed ; 
nd they whose sole beauty is that which gives her name to the 
yaus Kallipygos think themselves entitled on every ground to 


+ im their backs upon those rivals whose charms lie elsewhere. 


In sober truth, however, the metaphor holds good for mankind 
in every department of thought and action. We can hardly take a 


4 «ep, for instance, in any domain of human energy without coming 


ycross the everlasting conflict between theory and practice; a con- 


7 {ict which is waged alike by theorist and practitioner with the most 


naive confidence in the all-sufficiency of the particular claim which 
he represents, and with the simplest unconsciousness of the fact 
that theory and practice must unite to make scientific industry or 
reasoned art. And when the one or the other pushes his preten- 


sons to the furthest point, and carries his contempt for his rival to 
) the highest pitch, the spectacle is one which must make the sculptor 
1 shake his sides with laughter. Of the two, however, there is no 
1 doubt as to which cuts the more diverting figure. The theorist- 


projector has been raised to an immortality of ridicule in the Voyage 


1 to Laputa; and Vanbrugh has (unintentionally) stereotyped for us, 


once for all, the theorist-politician. That delicious shoemaker in the 
Relapse is the type of all constitution-mongers, past, present, and to 
ome. He is the Abbé Siéyés of the last and the lapstone. 

‘My lord,’ says he, ‘if these shoes pinch you I'll be bound to 
be hanged, that’s all.’ 

‘Why,’ replies the astonished Foppington, the Dundreary of 
his day, ‘ wilt thou undertake to persuade me I cannot feel ?’ 

‘Your lordship may please to feel what you think fit, but that 
shoe does not hurt you. I think I understand my trade....I- 
have worked for half the people of quality in town these twenty 
years; and ’twere very hard I should not know when a shoe hurts 
and when it don’t.’ 

Thus, too, the constitution-maker in all ages. Here is your 
two-chamber legislature, your elective House of Assembly, your 
permanent, or partly permanent, Senate at the back of that, your 
constitutional checks and balances here, there, and everywhere, and 
what more do you or can you want? ‘The shoe pinches? —Non- 
sense. I have devised constitutions for every sort of community 
for years past, and it were hard I should not know when my handi- 
work fits a nation and when it don’t. The tant pis pour les faits is 
lo extravagant stroke of satire, though it may sound so. If it is not 
onthe theorist’s lips, it is ever in his heart. He may be too politic 
to denounce ‘ the facts’ openly, for he knows that they have power- 
fil friends ; but none the less does he secretly despise them, and 


- that with a contempt too deep for words. He knows that in a 


lange and philosophic sense he is more right than they are; and so, 
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to do him justice, he sometimes is. Meanwhile he reposegs upon 
a firm faith in a kind of Lyttonian principle, that in the momin 
of life the Truthful wedded the Beautiful (that is to say the Sym- 
metrical), and that the offspring was Happiness, the happiness of 
peaceful dogmatising in a world of one’s own. 

The difference between the man of theory and the man of prac- 
tice is usually due to a fundamental difference of individual character. 
Usually, but not always. Let no man think that the gift of a 
sternly prosaic temperament and its assiduous cultivation will of 
necessity save him from becoming the most obstinate of theorists on 
some one subject or other. Any man who so believes should at 
once be confronted with the ‘awful example’ of Mr. Robert Lowe. 
The mental and moral personality of Mr. Lowe is tolerably familiar 
to us all. We know and we wonder—as he means us to wonder— 
at the severely practical bent of his character. We remember how, 
when in office, he was wont to deal with the ‘ theories’ of deputa- 
tions, and how they loved him for it. We can all recall the familiar 
figure of the accomplished scholar and orator on his legs at a ban- 
quet of scientific men, bitterly denouncing the liberal arts by which 
he rose, industriously fouling his own academical nest, gently de- 
ploring the adverse fate which made him a Cabinet Minister instead 
of a civil engineer. If any man living might be regarded as the 
faithful devotee of Reality, as the friend of the friends, and the 
enemy of the enemies, of the experimental method, that man one 
would think would surely be Mr. Lowe. But observe him in the 
region of political economy, and mark the marvellous transformation 
of his intellectual character. There the rigidly practical thinker is 
seen floating gracefully in the clouds of theory, disdainful of the 
solid earth, which else he loves so well—content even with an un- 
resisting medium where it is impossible to tread upon anybody's 
toes. We can almost hear him giving voice to the divine wrath of 
the old deductive economists, to whom Mr. Cliffe Leslie and the 
new school have lately given un si mauvais quart d’heure. ‘What! 
all our beautiful predictive processes declared to be ‘‘ fudge”! The 
laws of the production, distribution, and consumption of wealth are 
not to be deduced solely from the two human passions, “love of 
wealth and love of ease ;’’ and we—we are to descend from our airy 
dialectical altitudes, and burrow. once more among miserable facts ! 
Never! By the dry bones of Ricardo, never!’ Imagine a chamois- 
hunter invited to come down and work his ‘ shift’ in a coal-mine, 
and you will have some faint reflection of the disgust and indigna- 
tion which fill the soul of Mr. Lowe at the demand of his economical 
adversaries. 

But it has been said that, to reconcile us to any human weak- 
ness, we should go and mix with those who labour under the oppo 
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} je failing, and, if we wish to learn indulgence for the theorist 
7 «ho despises facts, we should seek the company of the practical man 
7 «40 contemns theory. If his pretensions are less visionary, they 
7 we also far less diverting ; if they are more solid, they are at the 


ame time more odious. We may love the theorist while we smile 


} «his extravagances ; we must often hate the practical man, while 
7 wrespect his common sense. And, in truth, his assumption that 
7 jp represents the perfect mental attitude for all humanity is, while 
7 equally untenable with that of the theorist, put forward, as one 
7 night expect from the harder nature of the man, with a far more 
} ifensive blatancy of self-assertion. We all know the sort of gentle- 
> nan who swears by ‘the rule of thumb,’ as though the foot-measure 
7 were a pedantic and effeminate invention. We must all have had 
7 «perience of the dull dogmatist, who resents the intrusion of intelli- 


rence into work which he has always been in the habit of doing in 


) «unintelligent way, and who perhaps will clinch his denunciations 
7) ofthe intruder by the crushing argument that ‘his way was the 
1 way of his father before him’—as though a sort of Statute of Limi- 
7 tations ran in favour of dulness long in possession, or as if a block- 
7 head, ‘by descent as well as purchase,’ had acquired a better title 
} to his stupidity than the ordinary dolt. This kind is plentiful among 
} country doctors, who, on the strength of dosing a Union, take leave 
7 4 sneer at the speculations of pathological science, and to air a 
) ‘tip-tilted’ nose at the ‘germ theory’ of disease. How, asks such 
7 sone in secret of himself, can a man who passes most of his time 
ina library or a laboratory be qualified to decide these high mat- 
> ters over the head of one who has purged every pauper in the 
7 cuntry-side? As tothe sister science of Law, one must hear a 
) luminary of Nisi Prius hold forth upon ‘jurists’ in order to under- 
» stand how fierce the disdain of practitioner for theorist may become. 
) ‘Draw’ him upon codification, invite him to deplore with you the 
absence of a legal university, if you wish for a study of the human 
} countenance contorted by inarticulate contempt. The soldier and 
) the amateur strategist, the sailor and the naval constructor, the 
) banker and the ‘ currency doctor,’ the old-style farmer and the agri- 
) cultural chemist—in all alike the same grotesque phenomenon is 
) Seen: a half-man going about the world, not seeking his comple- 


nentary half, as in the pretty old fable of the origin of sex, but cursing 
it by his gods, protesting against its existence and malign influence 


q in the world, and calling all creation to witness that the only perfect 


man is here—this nobly-symmetrical creature truncated as to the 
eft lee, and not, like yonder contemptible cripple, as to the right / 

Sometimes, again, the quarrel between theory and practice is 
‘omplicated by the yet deeper antagonism between the creative and 
the discriminative faculty ; and then we have the secular blood- 
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feud of artist and critic. Do you dare, cries the former—yoy 
whose miserable intelligence is as incapable of grasping my sub. 
lime conceptions as your grovelling imagination of Soaring to the 
ethereal heights in which my strong-winged fancy moves—do you 
dare to criticise me? Have you, lank scarecrow that you are, the 
unparalleled audacity to drive fat oxen? Thus, in effect, if not ip 
so many words, declaims Mr. Whistler, a man of wit and parts, a 
master of persiflage, an appreciator of the ludicrous, s’il en fitt 
oncques; thus, we say, he declaims, in demonstration, so far ag 
declaiming can do it, of his cardinal dogma that no one is fit to 
criticise the artist but the artist himself; and no glimmer of the 
monstrous absurdity of his thesis appears to dawn for a moment 
upon his mind. It is true that in terms he bases his attack on 
Mr. Ruskin, upon a denial that his critic possesses the requisite 
technical skill to enable him to judge of an artist’s work; but 
though Mr. Ruskin should handle the brush like a master (as 
indeed he does, though his assailant seems not to know it), the 
indignant artist would still as indignantly challenge his right to 
pronounce judgment on the works of Mr. Whistler. So at least we 
gather from the contents of the indignant artist’s pamphlet. For 
Mr. Whistler’s critic, however great his technical skill and know- 
ledge, would always labour under the disadvantage, irremediable by 
study, of not being Mr. Whistler himself; and that disadvantage, 
if we rightly apprehend Mr. Whistler’s theory of criticism, is fatal. 
It is singular that the distinguished musician in colour should have 
hit upon the very complaint we have made against Nature in this 
article ; and it is not singular, but quite in accordance with custom, 
that he should hold Mr. Ruskin, as he manifestly does hold him, 
to be the sole sufferer from Nature’s inability to make one whole 
man out of two halves. Mr. Whistler sees, in other words, that a 


Whistler-Ruskin is your only competent critic, so far as he is con- 


cerned ; it never strikes him that, by parity of reasoning, you must 
be able to construct a Ruskin-Whistler in order to get the perfect 
artist. 

But we shall not have far to look for another example of divided 
wisdom,—for a fresh pair of human beings, who have each got what 
the other lacks, and each of whom mistakes his particular moiety 
for the whole. Life, says Horace Walpole, in a moment of un- 
wonted seriousness, is a comedy for those who think, a tragedy for 
those who feel.. Nothing could be truer; only life ought to be 
both for every man. Yet, as it is, the world is divided between the 
over-sensitive, the passionate, the impulsive, and those who blunder 
in their dealings with men through their want of sympathy with the 
sensibilities, the passions, and the impulses of mankind. We may 
say, for instance, with some confidence, that life is pretty much of @ 
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somedy for my Lord Beaconsfield ; while for Mr. Gladstone it is, if not 
exactly a tragedy, at any rate a serious domestic drama, full of moving 
incident and ‘ strong situation.’ The point in his rival’s character 
hich the Premier most despises is probably his impetuous aban- 
donment to the passion of the moment; what Mr. Gladstone least 
respects in Lord Beaconsfield is his incapacity for even a momentary 
self-surrender to passion. No one, thinks the former, can be a states- 
man who flings policy and prudence to the winds in the agitation 
of the discovery that ‘an Oriental people’ have been acting accord- 
ing to their immemorial traditions; no one, cries the latter, is fit 
to rule a humane nation who is insensible to the impulses of pity, 
by which their hearts are stirred. Both are right and both wrong ; 
the one exposing his error by the display of a cynical levity which 
shocked the humanity of his countrymen, the other displaying his 
by a headlong fanaticism which gave alarm to their sobriety and 
common sense. Yet neither in the least perceives that what he 
principally lacks is an infusion of the most despised quality of the 
other. Mr. Gladstone’s well-known humility would doubtless forbid 
him to claim perfection for himself; but that in no way affects our 
case, for we may affirm with the utmost certainty that he would 
not admit his imperfection on the proper grounds. His deficiency 
in those qualities which should temper the excessive fervour of 
the sympathies—that cold water of dilution for the ardent spirits 
which his emotional nature distils in such abundance—is probably 
in Mr. Gladstone’s eyes his chief merit. His impulses, he thinks, 
are from heaven; and, supposing them to be as ‘ undisciplined’ as 
the worldly wise pronounce them, who ever heard of drilling a com- 
pany of angels? It would be as impious as for Jacob to have 
‘paraded’ his celestial visitants at the foot of their ladder. No; 
if the informations of Mr. Gladstone’s heart are divine, as they 
clearly are, it would not only be ingratitude, but blasphemy, in him 
to believe that his character would be more perfect if he criticised 
or resisted them. It is his chief virtue, indeed, that he receives 
them without question and obeys them without hesitation. As for 
Lord Beaconsfield, can we seriously imagine him asking himself 
in the solitudes of Hughenden whether his nature is sufficiently 
sympathetic, and whether he would not be strengthened as a states- 
man by the possession of some capacity for understanding those fits 
of enthusiasm to which, as he justly remarks, his countrymen are 
80 prone? Is it probable that he ever reproaches himself with his 
inability to foresee, to measure, or to control that wave of undisci- 
plined emotion which passed over England in 1876, and swept 
his Cabinet along with it into strange waters of policy, or rather 
into shoals and shallows of indecision and inertia, there, its force 
being spent, to leave them floundering for twelve stricken months, 
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a spectacle to gods and men? It is not in the least probable. Jt 
is far more likely, on the contrary, that the cold composure which 
he owes to defective sympathy is reckoned by Lord Beaconsfielg 
among the most statesmanlike of all his qualities. 

Observe, again, in the region of foreign politics, how those who 
can see nothing which is under their nose abound in contempt for 
those who can see nothing else. ‘ Presbyopia,’ say the doctors, ig 
that defect of sight which blinds a man to all but distant objects ; 
‘myopia’ is that which permits men to see none but what are close. 
The earlier stages of the Eastern crisis were fine times for the 
presbyopic politician. Looking forth over Eastern Europe, he 
saw ‘the growing nationalities gradually thrusting out the decaying 
Turk,’ and not seeing anything nearer, what lofty contempt did he 
bestow upon those who did! To pore over the clauses of miser- 
able treaties, to insist on the necessity of maintaining the Ottoman 
empire, and on the universal clash of European interests which 
would follow on its displacement—what purblind pedantry was this! 
The far-sighted view of the matter was, that the Mahometan 
must go, and the Christian succeed him; and though opinions 
differed widely as to what Christian, that was of no moment. For 
had not Mr. Grant Duff dreamt a dream, in which the Duke of 
Edinburgh played an important part ? and were not the Times and 
the Spectator and the Daily News, and Mr. Courtney, ay, and 
Mr. Edward Jenkins, one and all convinced that ‘the hour had 
struck,’ and ‘the man’ would be sure to turn up? that the first 
thing was to get rid of the Turk, and that Europe would have no 
difficulty whatever in arranging about his successor? ‘To express 
any doubt on this point was to convict oneself of political myopia. 
It was to be ‘ insensible to the great forces which shape the destiny 
of nations.’ A year or two passed, and the presbyopic prophets saw 
the whole of Europe rising up in open mutiny against their views. 
The hour, it was found, had not struck, and ‘ the man’ was not 
forthcoming—or rather, as the ‘ purblind’ ones had always feared, 
there were too many men for the place. Mr. Grant Duff woke 
with a start; Mr. Courtney fell to discussing the treaties, and Mr. 
Jenkins to denouncing Lord Beaconsfield ; the Daily News and 
Spectator grumbled, but in vain ; the J’imes, as usual, boldly faced 
about, and wondered how anybody could have been so foolish; and 
the Powers set to work to patch up a peace which should on any 
terms keep the ‘ harmless necessary’ Turk at Constantinople. The 
presbyopic had seen with perfect clearness that the ‘ sick man’ was 
dying, but unfortunately they had antedated his dissolution by five, 
ten, or possibly twenty years. 

The possessors, however, of one of these two halves of wisdom 
must be right as often as they are wrong; and presbyopia had its 
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mings and made its score in 1859-60. There the ‘ far-sighted’ 


® sew carried the day, to the humiliation of those who suffered from 


the myopia Metternichit, and saw nothing in Italy but ‘ a geographi- 


% «l expression.’ Do we not remember how our revered Times— 


nyopic then, when presbyopia would have led it right—denounced 


7 the folly and wickedness of Napoleon III., and the essential aimless- 


yess Of his ‘ war for an idea’? And even while the words were yet 
in its mouth, Magenta and Solferino had struck down the Austrian 


1 «use in Lombardy, the Italian duchies fell like a house of cards, 
1 the kingdom of the Two Sicilies cracked like an egg-shell between 
7 ie finger and thumb of Garibaldi, and Italy sprang armed from the 
4% brain of Cavour, like Pallas Athene from the head of Zeus! 


Here, then, the other half of wisdom triumphed: but who can 


7 chim to be the wholly wise but he who could have seen with Cavour 
7 that Italy had come to the birth, the appointed months being run, 
7 wndcould have seen also with the older order of European states- 
7 nen that, though the Turkish empire is doomed to disappear before 
} the advancing tide of civilisation, the time is not yet ? 


It is needless, however, to pursue our series of contrasts further ; 


7 the same law holds good of them all. Wisdom, we have it on high 
) authority, crieth in the market-place, and no man regardeth her. 
} Itis for that reason, probably, that nobody knows what she says, 
jo is aware that she has been for ages long protesting against the 
7} pretensions of those who, having rent her mantle in twain between 
} them, and draped themselves each in a half too scanty to hide their 
) wtellectual nakedness, invite the world to admire their ample and 
} stately robes. Theorist and practitioner, artist and critic, senti- 
7) wentalist and cynic, man of impracticable ‘ principle’ and man of 
7 uvertebrate compromise, ‘ statesman-like’ star-gazer who breaks his 
7) shins against the facts, and Partingtonian politician who pits his 
} besom against the flood—all are in the same case. Each possesses 
} welement of human perfection, and each might conceivably acquire 
} the complementary quality which would make him perfect altogether. 
7 Only one thing hinders, but that hindrance is fatal. They all alike 
) lelieve themselves to have attained to perfection already. : 









































A NOVELIST OF THE DAY. 
By T. H. S. Escort. 





‘Tae style is the man;’ and there is a sense in which the remark 
has more truth about it than may generally be suspected. There 
is no need to dwell here on the deeper idiosyncrasies of character 
which an analysis of the mode of expression adopted by distinguished 
or undistinguished authors may reveal. The meaning now attached 
to the famous phrase is purely personal, and the proposition now 
laid down is that one may trace, very much more frequently than 
is perhaps generally supposed, a strong likeness between books and 
their authors—that the ring of the printed sentence often echoes 
in the writer’s voice; that his or her casual conversation reflects 
the published periods, whether long or short; that the letter-press 
isan extension of the presence; and that as the poet, humorist, 
or historian is on paper, so is he for the most part in society. It 
is sometimes said that the men who are the wittiest in the study 
are the dullest at the dinner-table; and one is reminded that 
Thackeray, unless he found himself in congenial company, was very 
apt to preserve a moody and melancholy silence. Again, one has 
been told the ideas and jokes of authors represent the greater 
part of their literary capital; how, then, can it be expected that 
they should shower upon a miscellaneous assemblage those jewels 
of thought and gems of wit which have their market value in Fleet- 
street and Paternoster-row ? Hence the notion exists that the 
writer of the most laughter-moving of contemporary volumes should 
be severely reserved in public; and that in all cases there is a great 
culf fixed between the life and atmosphere, so far as the personality 
of the author is concerned, of the printed page and that with which 
he is identified in the actual world of fact. It may be very much 


doubted whether this view is adequately supported by experience. ° 


I have yet to learn that the accomplished wag who enlivened the 
public with his ‘Happy Thoughts’ strictly insists upon giving 
his private friends the benefit of his serious meditations. I should 
be disposed to say that the brilliancy and knowledge which are to be 
found in the writings of the most remarkable journalist of the day 
are adequately reflected in his ordinary talk, and that the felicitous 
choice of words which characterises his pen is in the same degree 
the quality of his lips. I should be surprised to hear that the great 
philosopher of our time who has applied the doctrine of evolution to 
the phenomena of human progress was not, when standing the 
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amag-room hearthrug, or strolling on a well-shaven lawn, the same 
Bilible oracle that he is in his sociological writings. I have never 
Babeen told that Dickens lacked, at Gad’s Hill or in London, or 
Dyzrever else he happened to be, the animal spirits which suffuse 
Fazy page of his writings ; or that Charles Lever, across the wal- 
44s and the wine, was not precisely the man in whom one would 
Wayect to recognise the creator of Charles O’Malley and Harry 
Wyrequer. Ihave never yet found Professor J. S. Blackie less 
Yaberant in his conversation than in his printed prelections on 
Y»Jern Greek, modern education generally, and in his ‘ Lays of the 
Vishlands and Islands.’ It seems to me that the gifted author of 
VPecadilly’ talks and acts in private life very much as one would 
Waect the profound believer in the virtues of episcopacy, which he 
sknown to be, to act and talk. 
This list of such instances might be materially lengthened from 
ie resources of even a limited experience, but it will be enough 
% cown it with one crucial illustration. If the identity between 
%x Mr. Anthony Trollope of private life and the Mr. Anthony 
“nllope who has enriched English literature with novels that 
il yet rank as nineteenth-century classics is not immediately 
Dyceived, it can only be because the observer is destitute of 
Ju faculty of perception. ‘The style is the man;’ the popular 
al successful author is the straightforward unreserved friend; the 
Powageous, candid, plain-speaking companion. As it is with the 
Bulgue of Mr. Trollope’s literary heroes and heroines, so is it with 
Pkconversation of Mr. Trollope himself. In each there is the 
Hime definiteness and directness ; the same Anglo-Saxon simplicity 
Pruich can only not be called studied, because in all things it is Mr. 
Hlwllope’s characteristic to be spontaneous. As a writer—I do not 
Ficourse speak of the elaboration of his plots—Mr. Trollope is pre- 
}ly what he is as a talker, and what he is, or used to be, as a rider 
708s country. He sees the exact place at which he wants to arrive. 
J makes for it; and he determines to reach it as directly as possi- 
7)". There may be obstacles, but he surmounts them. Sometimes, 
uleed, they prove for the moment serious impediments. Perhaps 
ey actually place him hors de combat, like a post and rails that can- 
}%be negotiated, or a ditch of impracticable dimensions. It does 
j%matter. He picks himself up, pulls himself together, and presses 
9°88 before. ‘The sympathy which is the invariable accompani- 
j“ut of a broad and manly imagination, Mr. Trollope has in abun- 
yee, But an opinion rapidly crystalises with him into a con- 
}on, and a conviction is, in his estimation, a thing for which to 
y"tordie. He does not exclude from his consideration all that 
PUlicts with this view, but he has for it only a theoretical tole- 
on. One is almost remmrded in his case of the nearly instan- 
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taneous luxuriance displayed in the growth of tropical vegetation— 
a phenomenon, by the bye, which was never described better than by 
Mr. Trollope himself in his book on the West Indies and the 
Spanish Main. The impression seems hardly to have been formed 
when it blossoms forth into an article of faith. The climate may 
be uncongenial to the development; so much the worse for the 
climate ; the facts may be stubbornly opposed to it; but is man, 
then, a slave, that he should bow to facts ? 

One could scarcely have a better illustration of this generous 
and most chivalrous tendency on the part of Mr. Trollope, as it 
may be witnessed in his writings, than is to be seen in his recently 
published little work on Thackeray. The view here taken of 
Thackeray’s character is, if I may be pardoned for saying so, the 
conventional one—that the immortal author of Vanity Fair had 
nothing in the veins of his moral nature but the pure unadulterated 
milk of human kindness; that he was superior to petty animosities 
and literary jealousies; that he had nothing about him which was 
not great and almost godlike; that it is as preposterously unrighteous 
to hint at the presence of the cynic in his writings as to suppose 
that envy, malice, or any other form of uncharitableness has a home 
in the Elysian Fields. This is hero-worship with a vengeance. 
It is as unreasonable as the cloying panegyric with which the late 
James Hannay smeared the memory of his patron, though it has 
the redeeming merit of being absolutely disinterested. But Mr. 
Trollope fails to perceive that Thackeray, as he paints him, is an 
impossible personage, a human creature infinitely too good for 
human nature’s daily food. Of course there is the sham cynic and 
the real one, and Thackeray’s cynicism was not of that very cheap 
and shallow order which can see nothing but material for laughter 
in the softer and more sentimental aspects of human nature. What 
is or what ought to be meant by cynicism is a refusal, based upon 
experience and observation, to explain all human actions by reference 
to the same guileless and disinterested motives as are alone 
recognised in the philosophy of gush. In this sense Thackeray 
was a consummate cynic; and those have studied his works to 
small purpose who have not carried away from them more than 
enough of knowledge to be aware of the fact. Mr. Trollope knows 
life, and has observed it well. If he were to look upon such 2 
portrait as that which he himself has painted of Thackeray executed 
by another hand, and perhaps of a different original, he would 
probably criticise it as being too angelically perfect ; but on such 
a matter as this what is the use of argument ? 

In this temper may be seen evidence of the intensity of enthu- 
siasm with which Mr. Trollope’s nature is charged. Never certainly 
was there an enthusiast who had about him so little that is dreamy 
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and so much that is absolutely impracticable. The ordinary enthusiast 
neditates largely, perpetually cultivates a fine sort of inspired frenzy, 
and does nothing. He builds castles in the air, and he never 
thinks of inhabiting them. He piles imaginary towers upon ficti- 
tious foundations, and the whole fabric topples over because the 
lessons of experience have been disregarded by the architect. Now 
Mr. Trollope, enthusiast and castle-builder though he is and has 
always been, is practical as well. He may have his fantasies and 
chimeras and crotchets and hobbies; yet for all this the world in 
which he lives is no visionary one, but one in which close attention 
to facts and details is a paramount necessity. Enthusiasm—it may 
be impetuosity—is only one of the accidental modes of development 
assumed by Mr. Trollope’s imagination. It has become a species 
of necessary condition of his thought; and just as great athletes 
find it desirable frequently to exercise their muscles and sinews 
by wielding dumb-bells, brandishing Indian clubs, and other feats of 
strength, so does Mr. Trollope keep his mental elasticity fresh and 
vigorous by tilting against windmills and by defending paradoxes. 
This is part of the charm of the man, or at least of the secret of 
hischarm. As with his writings, so with his social converse. In Mr. 
Trollope’s nature extremes may be said to balance extremes. The 
most enthusiastic of men, he is of all men also the most practical. 
The qualities which he has consistently displayed in the exercise of 
his art as novelist are those which, applied to any other depart- 
ment of intellectual industry, would have secured him success, and 
probably eminence. His energy has been untiring; his productive 
powers have neither flagged nor paused. Mr. Trollope was not an 
inexperienced author long before he was an author who found author- 
ship a lucrative concern. He had written two or three novels, 
chiefly illustrative of Irish life; he had written some extremely 
able letters on the state of Ireland in the Lxaminer, then conducted 
by his friend, the late John Forster: he had done all this, and he 
had produced one or two unacted plays into the bargain, before he 
saw his way clear to making an income by his pen. At an age 
when many men are thinking of relaxing their toils, or are at least 
anticipating as not far distant the day when they may be able to 
meditate retirement, Mr. Anthony Trollope found his career as a 
prosperous and indefatigable man of letters really at its commence- 
ment. Unless I am mistaken, the golden harvest which the 
Warden yielded was not ingathered till its author had not merely 
teached, but passed, Thackeray’s age of wisdom, and was the wrong 
ide of the Rubicon of ‘ forty year.’ 

The publication of this novel was the first great era in Anthony 
Trollope’s literary life. It placed a career manifestly within his 
teach; it gave him a name; it opened up to him large op- 
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portunities of future and most refnunerative toil. The chief 
historical and general interest of the book arises from the 
fact that it was the earliest venture made by Mr. Trollope 
in that department of socio-ecclesiastical fiction which he may 
be said to have created for his own special delectation and 
profit. It is natural to ask what were the circumstances which 
first led Mr. Trollope to seek the materials of his fictions in the 
doings of ecclesiastical circles, and what were the special opportu- 
nities of observing these which he had enjoyed. The son of a bar- 
rister, his mother being an authoress of great power and sprightliness, 
Anthony Trollope was at two public schools—Winchester first and 
Harrow afterwards. He did not go to Oxford; and before he was 
twenty got an appointment in the Post Office. He kept up his 
Classics ; and he did more than this, he perpetually cultivated his 
faculties of observation. He was always recording the experiences 
of his every-day life on the tablets of his memory, always planning 
something, always devising situations, and mentally inquiring what 
action on the part of individuals, of a certain variety of temperament, 
placed in certain circumstances, would follow a particular set of 
motives. ‘This is the true education of the brain, and, indeed, of 
the pen, of the novelist, or of any artist who determines to make man- 
kind his theme. Ever observant, ever vigilant, Mr. Trollope gradually 
acquired a fund of knowledge, gathered first-hand, and relating 
to a hundred different phases of existence, which was certain, 
sooner or later, to fructify. It was natural that accident should for 
the most part decide the line in which he was to make his début as 
a successful novelist. Accident did decide it, and an accident of a 
character which shows the enthusiastic quality of his mind. Rather 
less than twenty-five years ago there appeared in the Times a cor- 
respondence raising the issue whether a beneficed clergyman was 
morally justified in being a systematic absentee from the congregation 
for whose spiritual welfare he was responsible. The unfortunate 
ecclesiastic who had placed himself in this position was vehemently 
attacked. He or his friends advanced on his behalf the best de- 
fence possible ; and so, after an empty bout of controversy, the 
matter ended. But with Mr. Anthony Trollope it had only just 
begun. Perhaps no man has, in his broad views of life, less of the 
casuist about him; in minor matters few have the same fondness 
for the arguing of nicely casuistical questions. Here was a casus 
conscientie after his own heart. It set him thinking. His quick 
imagination and social experience opened up a vista of characters 
and situations, and the Warden was the result. 

But what is to be said of the originals of the characters of 
the }V¥arden—Bishop Proudie, Mrs. Proudie, and the rest of them ? 
Probably Mr. Trollope might tell us that, after all, in clerical nature, 
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masculine or feminine, there is a great deal of human nature ; 
that though the outer garb of humanity may vary much, ity 
‘ward heart varies astonishingly little; that prelates with aprons, 

ters, shovel-hats, and other clerical trappings, are amenable to 
the same laws and considerations as any other middle-aged gentlemen 
dad in black, or in whatever other hue may be affected. Be this as 
it may, it is quite certain that Mr. Trollope took to writing novels 
of clerical life with no speci&l knowledge of clerical character; and 
that he certainly knew not a tithe of what was known by George 
Eliot of the gossip and scandals of cathedral precincts, when he made 
Barchester Towers and all their chief personages thoroughly familiar 
to the English public. In the town of Barchester one will in 
vain search for any evidence of identity with Winchester. Here and 
there a touch of Salisbury may be detected, but for the most part it 
is the general idea of a cathedral town that is depicted, and not 
any particular city. Knowledge of the world, based upon great and 
varied experience, increased by study, fortified and enlarged by 
culture—these are the data out of which Mr. Trollope has manu- 
factured what it is only natural to consider his extraordinary know- 
ledge of, and insight into, clerical life. And is this not, it may be 
asked, the way in which genius usually works? The facts genius 
itself cannot create; but the facts once given are capable of any 
number of combinations ; and facts, when they are placed in juxta- 
position, have a tendency to create new facts. 

For eighteen years Mr. Trollope lived in Ireland; seeing all 
that there was to be seen; reading, writing, hunting, dining. 
Novel succeeded novel, and each was a success. The opportunities 
of his official life he did not indeed entirely refuse to utilise. His 
imate sense of justice, and of practical expediency, was scandalised 
by the proposal to institute the system of competitive promotion in 
the Civil Service; and the Three Clerks was the result. But the 
Three Clerks is almost the only purely departmental fiction, if the 
phrase be permissible, which Mr. Trollope has ever written. He 
has given us touches of official life in all his novels, just as he has 
in most of club life, political life, hunting life, to say nothing of 
clerical life. But he likes an extended area; he enjoys the sensa- 
tion of a free and unobstructed atmosphere. Hence it is that his 
best novels are novels of character rather than of incident. Through- 
out all ofthem there runs a central thread of unity, and this unity is 
to be found in the presence and development of a single character. 
Even in Orley Farm, which, regarded as a story, is probably the 
best of his works, there cannot be said to be any episode which is 
not subordinated to the character of the heroine, and which is not 
directly designed to illustrate the temptations that befall her. When 
Mr. Trollope has hit upon such a leading idea as this, he exemplifies 
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and enforces it with whatever suggests itself as suitable in the trea- 
sure-house of diversified knowledge and experience which he hag 
assimilated. And itis his peculiar power to be able to run this 
experience, so to speak, into any mould that the occasion 
suggests. To say that he can do this is the same thing as to say 
that he has acquired a consummate mastery of his art. That, 
indeed, is precisely what Mr. Trollope has done. Practice, skill, 
literary ability, would not have enabled him to do all that he hag 
done. It was necessary that these should be informed and quick- 
ened, as in Mr. Trollope’s case they have been, by that enthusiasm 
which is itself a certain mood of genius—an enthusiasm intimately 
allied, in the case of Anthony Trollope, with the spirit of honour, 
loyalty, and integrity. Had he been less chivalrous, he might, from a 
purely worldly point of view, have been even more successful. He 
has had, and he has never abandoned, his views of the uses and objects 
of fiction ; and he has endeavoured consistently to act up to them, 
writing nothing which shame could ever prompt him to blot, and 
nothing which has not a practical bearing upon human life. So 
industriously and so successfully has he done this, that he has won, 
in a quarter of a century, nearly the most conspicuous place in the 
first rank of novelists of the day. Of the charm which his novels 
have to the contemporary reader, this only need be said—that they 
charm him for the same reason that they will be invaluable to the 
future historian of social England in the nineteenth century. 
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THE MODERN STAR-CHAMBER. 





A paw-courT in Downing-street seems a contradiction in terms. 
Downing-street is associated with Cabinet Councils, with deep 
consultations between the First Minister and the trusted lieutenant, 
vith political intrigue, and everything that is secret and mysterious 
in government, not with the administration of justice, which should 
take place in the light of day, and at the blast of a trumpet. And 
) yet there is a law-court in Downing-street. Turn the corner of 

the block of buildings of which the Treasury is part, and you 
vill see a door with ‘ Privy Council’ on it. This does not seem 
the way to a law-court. But take courage, and enter. You find 
yourself in the hall of a public office. You falter again, but the 
porter directs you up-stairs. After some dark turnings you find 
yourself in an anteroom, where there are several persons waiting. 
Can this be the place? You are reassured by seeing that some of 
the persons before you have bundles of papers, tied up with red 
tape, and look like solicitors’ clerks. The red tape convinces you ; 
and at half-past ten doors are thrown open, and you are in the 
presence of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

It is a large room, in no respect like a court oflaw. The 
greater portion of it is taken up with a comfortably carpeted space, 
funished with armchairs. In the chairs three or four elderly 
gentlemen sit at their ease. Can these be judges, who neither sit 
> oma bench, nor wear wigs or robes? Well, they are Judicial 
) Committeemen. The tall gentleman with an eyeglass is Sir 
Robert Collier, once Attorney-General to Mr. Gladstone, whose 
appointment in 1872, after he had qualified himself by sitting 
) % a judge at Westminster for a day in borrowed robes, fur- 
} ushed much political capital to the Conservatives as a Whig 
scandal. The soft-voiced lawyer—for he looks a lawyer, as he 
bas been from boyhood—is Sir Montague Smith, once leader of the 
Western Circuit, and afterwards a judge of the Common Pleas. 
The other two are Sir James Colvile, who has been successively 
) Advocate-General, puisne judge, and Chief Justice in Calcutta, 
» ind Sir Barnes Peacock, formerly a lawyer of reputation in Eng- 
| kind, and afterwards legal member of Council and Chief Justice in 
Calcutta. The rest of the room is occupied mainly by a kind of 
_ [2, in which the counsel engaged sit at a table, and at one end 
| which there is a desk for the papers of the counsel actually 
uldtessing the Committee. There appear to be no regular seats 
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for any one else ; but when a few benches which seem accidentally 
to be in the room are filled up by reporters or the public, every 
one else has to stand. 

A learned counsel advances to the desk, and proceeds to argue 
the case of ‘Rummajee against Flummaree,’ the name of which 
has been duly called out, somewhere at the back of the room, 
by Mr. Reeve, the Registrar of the Judicial Committee, better 
known out of his wig and gown in his literary character. The 
case turns on the Indian law of property, and is not deeply inter- 
-esting; but the proceedings at this point remind the spectator 
more of the course of things in an ordinary law-court than anything 
else which he has observed. When, however, the argument ig 
over, a relapse takes place into a practice peculiar to this tribunal. 
Instead of the Committeemen delivering their opinions, like judges, 
at the end of the case, the room is cleared so soon as the last 
counsel has been heard, and the Committeemen remain to consult, 
Lawyers and the public are afterwards readmitted, when one of 
the Committeemen only delivers the judgment, which gives reasons 
for the advice which the Committee propose to submit to the Queen. 
This judgment is not necessarily the judgment of all present, but 
it must be the judgment of the majority. It is, however, not 
announced whether it is the judgment of all or of a majority only, 
nor who are the dissentients, and what are their reasons for dis- 
senting. 

The day of our supposed visit to Downing-street is a day for 
Indian appeals; but on other days the same method may be seen 
applied to appeals from the Colonies, from the Isle of Man and 
the Channel Isles, and from the ecclesiastical courts. There 
may, however, be a change in the Committeemen sitting. The 
members of the Judicial Committee to whom we have introduced 
ourselves are most commonly present; but the Committee itself 
consists of some thirty members. These four are the working 
Committeemen; but in rank they are at the end of a long list, 
beginning with the Lord President and ex-Lord Presidents, the 
Lord Chancellor and ex-Lord Chancellors, and including the 
Chief Justices and the Chief Baron, the Lords Justices and some 
of the otherjudges. In ecclesiastical appeals there are Archbishops 
and Bishops as assessors, who consult with the Committeemen, but 
cannot vote. The Archbishops and the Bishop of London take 4 
year apiece in rotation. Besides these, four Bishops, in a rotation 
of the rest of the bench, are liable to serve during one year. 

There is no rotation among the members of the Judicial Com- 
mittee themselves. Three form a quorum; four are paid to come, 
all have a right to sit; but as a matter of fact the unpaid members 
never come unless summoned. What members are to be summoned 
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depends strictly on the Lord President; but sometimes the Lord 
Chancellor directs who is to be summoned, and sometimes the mem- 


bers of the Committee who happen to be present at the time are’ 


consulted by Mr. Reeve. Special fitness for the cases in hand is 
supposed to be the ground on which Committeemen are ordinarily 
summoned; but when those with whom the selection lies do not 
eare to undertake the responsibility of choosing, all the Committee- 
men are Summoned, as has happened in certain ecclesiastical cases. 
The practice by which the selection, out of a large body of qualified 
persons, of the Committeemen who are to pass judgment on each 
case, is vested in a political officer of the Government, who is not a 
judge or a lawyer, shows that the Judicial Committee is in its very 
elements something altogether different from a court of law. 

The practice of the Judicial Committee is in fact not based on 
the principles recognised in courts of law, neither is it, like the 
practice of all the law-courts, subject to be moulded by the Com- 
mitteemen as justice may require, but is subject solely to the 
regulation of the Queen in Council, a condition of things absolutely 
unknown in the courts of law, and totally repugnant to their con- 
stitution. The Star-Chamber was a Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council; and if the visitor to Downing-street dips into a 
recent controversy he will find the modern Judicial Committee is 
still governed by rules which were passed for the regulation of that 
tribunal, and that the Lord Chancellor of the day has solemnly 
ratified and renewed the succession between the two. The contro- 
versy arose out of Clifton v. Ridsdale, one of the ecclesiastical 
appeals which the Judicial Committee was called upon to decide. 
When this case was heard the Committeemen present were Lord 
Chancellor Cairns, Lord Selborne, Sir James Colvile, Chief Baron 
Kelly, Sir Robert Phillimore, Lord Justice James, Sir Montague 
Smith, Sir Robert Collier, Sir William Brett, and Sir Richard 
Amphlett, together with the Archbishop of Canterbury and four 
bishops as assessors. ‘The question involved was the legality of 
vestments in the communion service, and the judgment of the 
Committee delivered by Lord Cairns was to the effect that the 
practice was illegal. For all that appeared by the judgment the 
Committee were unanimous; but it was not stated that they were, 
and it was generally believed that they were not, because the 
Chief Baron, Lord Justice James, and Sir R. Phillimore, when 
at the Bar, were known to have advised the Ritualists that vest- 


ments were legal and even obligatory. There was some reason to | 


suppose that Lord Justice James had changed his opinion, but the 
Chief Baron and Sir R. Phillimore were believed to have dissented 
from the judgment. With regard to the Chief Baron, the state of 
the case was subsequently made clear. Happening to meet on the 
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North Welsh Circuit a sheriff’s chaplain of Ritualistic sympathies, 
the Chief Baron told him that he had dissented from the judgment, 
and that no secret need be made of it. Of course, the chaplain not 
only made no secret of it, but published it. Whereupon terrible 
tribulation fell upon the aged Chief Baron. He was rebuked by 
the Lord Chancellor in as severe terms as one high official can uso 
towards another high official, and his attention drawn to an Order 
in Council of 1627, which forbade Privy Councillors ‘ making publi- 
cation how the particular voices and opinions went.’ The Chief 
Baron replied by pointing out that the order was made in the days 
of the Star-Chamber, and arguing that it had no application to the 
modern Judicial Committee. The modern practice had not been 
altogether consistent on the point; but the Chancellor resolved to 
make matters sure in this respect, and at the next meeting of the 
Council, held at Osborne, he, without apparently the sanction of any 
other lawyer, caused an Order to be passed declaring that the Order 
of 1627 was in force in respect of the Judicial Committee. 

It is thus a principle now completely established that dissentient 
members of the Judicial Committee not only are not entitled to give 
their reasons for dissenting as usual in a court of law, and are de- 
barred from having the fact that they do dissent noticed in the judg- 
ment, but that they must not for the rest of their lives divulge what 
their opinion was on pain of being called all sorts of hard names, such 
as violators of oaths and disloyal persons. It was not to be expected 
that the judges, who are accustomed to the outspoken criticisms of 
judge on judge in Westminster Hall, would allow themselves without 
a murmur to be thus effectually muzzled as Privy Councillors. The 
Chief Baron addressed a letter to the Chancellor, which was a dig- 
nified protest against the new Order in Council promulgated by 
him. It was conspicuous for the self-control with which the Chief 
Baron refrained from commenting on the manner in which that 
Order was passed. So far as the Chief Baron is personally con- 
cerned the incident has added to his reputation, and he received 
from the Queen herself a kind expression of confidence in his loyalty 
which must have been very reassuring, although the necessity for it 
could only be felt by a very sensitive subject. The other judges 
share the opinion of the Chief Baron. The conditions of serving 
on the Judicial Committee as interpreted by the Chancellor are 
almost intolerable. The Committeeman is to put a padlock on his 
lips to the end of time, so that no chance expression he may let 
fall may indicate to a hearer the profound and pregnant secret of 
the consultations of the Privy Council lawyers. 

The public for their part are inclined to ask the purpose of this 
practice, which is so repugnant to the principles upon which laws 
ordinarily administered. The only possible object is to give a fictitious 
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weight to the decisions of the Committee in ecclesiastical cases. In 
the ordinary Indian and Colonial appeals which come before it, there 
ig no necessity for thus bolstering up the judgment delivered. The 
decision of a majority of the Committee is satisfactory to the liti- 
ants. If any Committeemen differ, the ground of their difference 
ought to be known, because it may throw light on other cases or 
direct legislation. It cannot be supposed that the obligation of 
silence on Committeemen is revived with any reference to Colonial 
or Indian cases. But because the judges before whom the Colonies 
take their cases are the same as those who try ecclesiastical cases, 
the imperial Court of Appeal is to be governed by the principles and 
practice af the Star-Chamber. To involve every single case before the 
Committee in a rule intended only for the benefit of one in a hundred 
is not in itself a very reasonable proceeding. It is unjust that all 
the Colonies should be debarred from knowing the real grounds on 
which their cases are decided, because it is thought expedient that 
English clergymen should not know the real opinions of the judges 
in the few cases in which they are interested. The argument is that 
ecclesiastical controversies should be decided in a way which admits 
of no question. A judgment on a point of ecclesiastical law should 
be like a sermon, to which no voice is to be allowed to dissent. It 
is probably supposed that the existing contumacy of certain clergy- 
men would be strengthened if they could point even to a minority of 
jadges in their favour. But if disputes about vestments and pos- 
tures are to be decided by a court of law, they ought to come under | 
the ordinary procedure of a law-court. If they require some other 
procedure, they ought to be kept out of a court of law. As itis, they 
not only have a vicious procedure of their own, but they communi- 
cate it to secular causes which happen to be decided by the same 
judges. 
No country in the world has the same opportunity for creating 
a great Court of Appeal as England has. Our Colonies recognise 
the mother country as the supreme head of the law of each of 
them. It is not as in America, where only the litigation between 
citizens of different States or points of constitutional law are referred 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. The local law of New 
South Wales or of Lower Canada finds its final interpretation in the 
metropolis of the British Empire. The opportunity has not been 
duly realised or has been frittered away. Instead of a court we 
have the Judicial Committee ofthe Privy Council. Its decisions, 
while they control the highest courts in all the Queen’s dominions 
abroad, have no binding validity in the meanest police-court in 
England. The decisions of the Judicial Committee are, as the polite 
phrase goes in Westminster Hall, to be treated with respect, but they 
ate not binding ; and the respect bestowed upon its judgments is not 
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increased by the singular method which it adopts in delivering them, 
Although it may consist of the Lord Chancellor and three or four of 
his predecessors on the Woolsack, it is liable—as must necessarily 

be inferred from recent ecclesiastical decisions—to be prohibited 
by the Queen’s Bench, which is a Court of First Instance, having 
two Courts of Appeal over it; one being the House of Lords, all 
the legal members of which are members of the Judicial Committee, 
It has many judges on its roll, only a few of whom actually sit ; and 
the method of summoning judges is irregular, and gives complete 
facilities for packing. To crown this list of anomalies and defici- 
encies, we have the Lord Chancellor insisting that no member of the 
Judicial Committee shall ever divulge the opinion he held upona 
point of law brought before it, and painfully proving to the world 
that it derives its practice from the Star-Chamber, a name of 
abhorrence to all. Seldom has an institution, with such fair pros- 
pects and great capacities, been so unfortunate. There are at 
Whitehall the possibilities of a court of law of immense advantage 
to legal science, and with great influence for good in the union 
of the mother country and her dependencies. ‘These possibilities 
have been neglected, and a very inferior product is the result. 
The cause of this failure is partly historical, and it is all the 
more difficult to repair, as it involves legal traditions of ancient 
growth. But if the steps are to be retraced, and the jurisdiction 
now exercised by the Judicial Committee raised to the height of 
which it is capable, the first thing to be done is to reverse the 
policy lately inaugurated by the Lord Chancellor, and, if possible, 
altogether destroy the continuity between the Judicial Committee 
and its predecessor of evil fame. It may be difficult to restore the 
imperial Court of Appeal to the position which it ought to hold; 
but, at least, it need not be degraded by having a disreputable 
origin cast in its teeth. 











MAMMA. 
A Bassinette Ballad. 










It’s tea-time, nurse; I'll take your place— 


Don’t hurry. Bless your pretty face, 
You miracle of pink and lace, 
So sweetly sleeping ! 


Is this my second wedding-day, 

And only twenty-five last May ? 

How youth and beauty slip away, 
And years come creeping ! 


Where are the moths that buzzed about, 

To singe their wings, when I came out— 

Brief butterflies of ball or rout ? 
I’m quite deserted. 


That foolish Archie over-sea, 
I wonder does he think of me— 
Our tiff beneath the apple-tree, 

Or how we flirted ? 


When only lazy plash of oars 
Broke summer’s sleep on Henley shores, 
Or when October’s idler scores 

Delicious cool days! 


For as I sat last night at Caste, 
A foolish fancy o’er me past— 
A memory of who took me last 
In my old schooldays ! 


But still he liked or loved in vain, 

Swore he could never trust again, 

But found a solace for his pain 
Across the water. 


At least the Times had this to show— 
I cut it out three weeks ago— 

‘The wife of Captain Bungalow, 
Madras, 9 daaghter.’ 











































MAMMA. 


Then Ferdinand, a clever bear 

(Now A.R.A.), who wore his hair 

Like Irving, when he ‘ saws the air’ 
In Hamlet's buskin. 


A pallid youth, who lived apart, 
A sombre sacrifice to Art,— 


I think he only had a heart 
For me—and Ruskin. 


One more, my poor first love, appears, 

His memory weaves across the years 

A silver haze of smiles and tears— | 
A Harrow Crichton. { 


Bookworm and bat, what runs he made ! 
But how he blushed when he betrayed 
His passion on King’s-road Parade, 

Like Toots, at Brighton ! 





A poet too, not over-wise ; 
But still somehow I seem to prize 


Those verses on my ‘ sweet gray eyes’ 
And ‘ languid lashes.’ 


Well, we were young—it might have been ; 

But boys are fickle at eighteen— 

Dear Bertie, cold at Kensal Green : 
Peace to his ashes! 





* * * * * 


No, Jane, I'll wear the blue to-night ; ‘ 
I hope you’ve put that border — . 
What! ! you’re awake, you tiny mite! 

Come to mamma, dear. ; 





Hark, there’s a step outside! I’ve missed 
His name entirely from my list— 
Are we both ready to be kissed ? 
It’s your papa, dear ! 
H. B, FREEMAN. 








